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Calum, non anemum, mutant, qui trans mare eurrunt. 


could not write them down. 


you'll have a long trudge of it this fi afternoon to North- 
umberland Villa, eh ?” said the chief in his jocular way. 
I laughed. Ellis and I have a habit of laughing when Mr. 


as @ warm one, and his dinners are first-rate. As 1 puton my 

Inverness cape, however, and wound my woollen shaw! round 

my neck, the chief said more seriously : “Don’t walk, Ford, 

if you'll take my advice. Better have half-a-crown’s worth 

rod -_ ae get your teeth knocked out, or your neck twis- 
» eh?” 

“ And in that confounded cape of yours, you haven't fair- 
play: couldn’t use your arms, you know,” remarked Ellis, 
swinging his loaded stick rather boastfully. I made some jok- 
ing rejoinder, took my umbrella from the stand, and we all 

lied into the outer office, where the old cashier was locking 
his desk, and where the clerks were putting on their great- 
coats and hats. An instant more, and we had parted. 
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Literature. 


MY LITTLE HEART. 


The sun is set, but there falls no dew; 

The year is old and the moon is new : 

My fate is cruel, but thoughtis free, 

And I sit in the silence and think of thee, 
My dearest, dear little heart. 


I sit in the silence and watch the skies, 
As the tender red of the evening dies ; 
My fate is cruel, but faith defies 

night that between us lies, 
dearest, dear little heart. 


All the dreaming is broken through ;— 

Both what is done and undone I rue ;— 

Nothing is steadfast and nothing true, 

Bat your love for me and my love for you, 
My dearest, dear little heart. 


When the wild waves ebb, when the wild waves flow, 
When the winds are loud, when the winds are low, 
When the roses come, when the roses go, 

t, one feeling, is all I know, 
y dearest, dear little heart. 


The light of the lily burns close to the mould ; 
The grave is cruel, the 
But the other side is the city of gold, 

My dearest, dear little heart. 





WATTERS SHOP. 
Enter «a Gentleman. 
Gent. Here, Mister Gluepot, I’m afraid 
I must return the hat you > 
Return my ’at, Sir! Why, Sir? ; 
t 


Unfortunately doesn’t fit. 
Hat. Too easy, p’raps. I'll set that right 


Hat. Oh, no, Sir, no! if sox permit 
My judgment, ’tis a 

Gent. Perfect! My ead’s 

Hat. Some swelling, surely, in the head ? 
lo your had the we ttet shape, 

nd twenty es tape. 
— It cuts me here. 


Your head, Sir, ought to 

Gent. But, see, your hat is nearly round ; 

mi head’s elliptical. 
fat. 


To own it isn’t as it ought. 


That hats were made to fit the head ? 
Hat. ’Tis oftener the reverse instead. 

If people will have heads so square, 

No mortal hatter can prepare 

A shape that shall exactly suit, 

Until the head’s accustomed to’t. 

You ’re twenty inches by the tape; 

And so’s the ‘at. And as for shape, 

The ’at’s kerrect. Your head will fit, 


Thus tortures me ? 
Fiat. There’s something wrong 
But I must tell you flat, 
The fault, Sir, isn’t in the hat! 
[Beit Gentleman hi 


a 


“Take care how you home, John: —_— pe are 
scarce,” were the last words of my partner Ellis. e turned 
different ways; he, with the head of our firm, towards the 
railway terminus, and I in a westerly direction. Northum- 
berland Villa, semi-detached, is in Park Village; and Mr. 
Jones was not incorrect when he said that, a long trudge lay 
before me. I did not, however, intend to walk the whole way ; 
the afternoon was not a tempting one for out-door exercise. 
As I jostled my way down Lombard Street, the greasy pave- 
ment was alive with clerks freshly set free ; porters were put- 
ting up shutters and turning off gas, and every house of busi- 
ness was being abandoned to the care of the night-watchman. 
lt was dark, raw, and very damp; the fog had turned to a 
drizzle of something between rain and thawed snow, which 
pod pa. through the murky air. The streets were full of li- 
quid mu 

“ Never mind,” said I, as 1 turned into the Poultry, much 

elbowed and pushed by brisker or more impatient ians 
coming up in the rear—“ never mind; I shall find a yellow 
Citizen or a Hampstead "bus directly, and so get a lift.” 
But as | would have it, all the omnibuses I saw with the 
horses’ heads turned westward were full to overflowing, inside 
and out, with usually a candidate or two balancing upon the 
knife-board. It was an unpleasant day, dirty under foot, 
gloomy overhead, and all public vehicles filied very weil and 
very fast. I hailed several cads, but the drivers shook their 
heads forbiddingly at me, in token that their living cargo was 
complete, and I walked on. 
Cheapside was very bright, bustling, and cheerful, and I felt 
a sense of encouragement as I went past its well-lighted shops 
and all their glow of gealit wealth and glitter. But Newgate 
Street, with its mud blacker than ink, and more tenacious 
than treacle, and the swarthy shadow of its great dark prison 
frowning on the narrowed thoroughfare, was less agreeable, 
and my spirits sunk within me as I remembered the weary 
distance between home and myself. The omnibuses rolled on, 
full as herring-tubs, and inexorable as fate. 1 put up my um- 
brella, and picked my way —~ the slippery tones. 

It was in Skinner Street that I first became conscious, no, 
conscious is too strong a word—it would be more accurate to 
say that I there first suspected that some one was want 
me. It would be difficult to explain the grounds on which 
a mere unit in a hurrying stream of human life, pouring stead- 
ily from the eastward, formed such a notion as this, and yet I 
did form it. Followed, certainly followed. 

The | to whom my suspicions attached was a big man, 
tall and broad-shouldered, ~e~ a flat cap and a y 
overcoat of some rough blue stuff, such as pilots and seamen 
wear, and of a cut used, years ago, to be styled by the 
ugly name of wraprascal. He carried no umbrella, but had a 
red woollen comforter thickly rolled about his neck, and half 
hidden by his bushy beard and untrimmed whiskers. A rough 
customer, in every sense of the word. 

This man, whose face I could not see, shaded as it was by 
the popes peak of his slouched cap, had a roving, seafar- 
ing look and bearing ; and but for his queer conduct as re- 


fresh from foreign parts, and rather out of his reckoning in 
that quarter of London ; but then he was following me! 

I first became aware that this was the case by accidentally 
and staring hard at me by the light of one of the street-lamps. 
Then, as 1 turned away, he strode quickly after me, checked 
himself abruptly, and falling a step or two behind, adapted 
stepped out smartly, in hopes of distancing him, and next ling- 
he kept a little behind me, do as I would. 


I splashed from one side to the other of the long crossin 
at Farringdon Street, and pursued my course up Holborn Hull. 


some shop or other, 


bides his time. 


a jaunty air of unconcern. More than 





DOGGED IN THE STREETS. 


The hour-hand of the office-clock was 
clock, and we all three left our desks 


comfo: 
‘hey hung. Only four o’clock—indeed it wanted two minutes | off 
‘o the hovur—but it was very dark in the City, and but for the 
aTing gai, we could not have ingui 
plate and the black slender bands. 
ee said Mr. Jones, “you are going my way, I sup- 


tes was our sepior partner (Jo! Ellis, and Ford, 
wd Street), and George was El 


near four 


. Jones, 8 moneyed man, lived on Wim- 
‘don Cixmmon, in a remarkably neat villa, and Ellis was his 

hbou r. They general! 
and I guisesed that our 


oon, to have the pleasure of Ellis = 
k cquaney 
ing for attended with 


was. I lingered before the oyster-shops, as if quite fascinated 


on. 





were very rife; and all the smart leading articles in the papers 


and his senior partner were going the same way, 
much to the latter’s contentment, and they put on their outer 


ye) ee gm enough. 
“Ford, you're a tremendous pedestrian, we all know, but 


Jones is inclined to be facetious. He isa kind man, as well 


name and lawless character 
sisted the temptation, the rather that I felt sure that my pur- 


garded myself, I should merely have set him down for a sailor 
turning my head, when I saw him standing on the curbstone, 


his pace to mine. I knew this to be a fact, because I first 
ered and dawdled in front of shop-windows ; but quite in vain ; 


ringing tread that was plainly regulated by my own. Twice 
I sopped, faced about and Iooked angrily beck at my two 
solid ww. But the big man, almost as much hid 


face was 
as if he had worn a mask, coolly waited my moving, and then 
moved on in unison. He would not take a hint, that was cer- 
tain. Al h not more timid, I hope, than my neighbo' 
I felt a cold chill creeping through wy veins as Tremenda 
the numerous outrages that London had lately seen. English 
Thugs prowled about our streets, as every fresh day’s police 
report told but too well, and there was a hideous rage and 
mania for garotting. The frightful sameness of the cases made 
each brutal street-attack appear twin-brother to its predeces- 
sor, but I, like most Londoners, knew how many acts cf ruf- 
fianism never found their way into print at all. Acquaint- 
ances of my own had been throttled, bruised, trampled in the 
mud, and had picked themselves up with oching bones and 
rifled pockets, only too thanktul if not disfigured for life. Good 
as the police might be, it could not be always on the spot 
where blows were struck and property taken. 

A strong fellow, that one behind. His loosely hung, mus- 
cular limbs carried him over the ground with no apparent 
effort, even when I walked my _~— and I could walk 
very swiftly on occasion, as most Londoners can. I glanced 
over my shoulder, and nervously compared my own strength 
with his. He had the advantage of me in all ways. A head 
and shoulders taller, as near as I could guess, he was also 
much heavier, and more bulky, and the bare brown band that 
swung at his left side was that of one used to labour. The 
other d was thrust into a side-pocket of his rough coat, 
grasping, for aught I knew, some weapon. He carried no 
stick, but there was ample room to conceal a bludgeon within 
the folds of his wraprascal, and I knew how little space was 
needed for the stow: of a life-preserver, or of those brass 
“ knuckle-dusters” which our villains have borrowed from 
those of America. He seemed to be alone, but that might be 
a mere feint. Ill-looking fellows hung about the dark mouths 
of courts and alleys, and there were, as usual, plenty of evil- 
wnat, slouching forms in greasy fustian in front of the gin- 


For a long time, my course had lain in a straight line, but 
when I arrived at the yawning gulf of Gray’s Inn Lane, I felt 


4 
B 
| 
: 
+s 
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disposed to wheel off sharply to the right, and so get rid of 


my tormentor. But remembering into what labyrinths of ill 
1 chould have to plunge, I re- 


suer was not easily to be baffled. OnI went, towards Oxford 
Street. For the time being I knew I was safe; and no one 


would dare to molest me in the middle of that active thro: 


that surrounded me; and I stopped to gaze at a display o 
toys, at some patent inventions, at a show of upholstery with 
a baby-jumper prominent in its midst, all to prove to my own 
wayward satisfaction that I was a free — Per! I began 
to grow a little ashamed of letting this man rb my 
thoughts, as he did. 

“Cab, sir? cab, sir?” 

I was passing the long cab-rank at Holborn Bars, and I sup- 
pose my sidelong glances and wavering, undecided gait had 

the attention of the cab-men. hy did I shake my 
head in sign of negation, and passon? Not, certainly, from a 
deliberate preference of the paltry saving—the fare from Hol- 
born Bars to Park Village being no mighty matter—to safety 
from whatever might be on my track. No, it was the 
tyrannical power of habit ; that power which rules us all, es- 
este 2 Wide, on wa me on, I had laid down 
‘or myself as a maxim, never to a cab when alone, and in 
my constant progress to and from the City, I had saved a good 
deal of loose silver by a strict adherence to this self-denying 
mony Sheng 9 paieet in a well-known firm, I had not 
ong been p from the desk, and was by no means rich 
enough to disregard small savings. I therefore half mechani- 
cally refused a cab, and continued my way on foot. 

Arrived at Southampton Street, I hesitated. My ordinary 
route lay to the right, across the squares, and so towards 
home, far off in the north-west district. But I could not face 
the loneliness of those great desolate enclosures, with such a 
shadow at my heels, and I knew that my best security was in 
holding to the meme popuions thoroughfares. ht on, 
then, I went along New Oxford Street, and without actually 
turning my head, I contrived to get an occasional sidelong 
peep at the man behind me. He never swerved for one in- 
stant from his steady pursuit. Tottenham Court Road at last, 
with its muddy and encumbered crossing ,its numerous lights, 
and its roar of jostling traffic where several arteries 0: 
London met. Three or more omnibuses, all full, and a num- 
ber of drays and cabs, were mixed up in confusion, with the 
usual bawling and flogging, Lope J of hoofs and rasping of 
wheels, while a policeman was very busy in restoring order. 

He stood at the corner, with his arm Fe waving back 
an obstinate driver, and the lamplight fell full on his shiny 
hat, and the striped bracelet round blue sleeve. He was 
the first of the force I had met, and for a moment the idea of 





The street-lamps loomed hazy and yellow through the dusk |! 
and driving sleet, and I had to struggle with my umbrella as 
the eddies of wind threatened to turn it inside out; but from 
time to time, under pretence of looking in at the window of 
stole a glance at my follower. Sure 
enough there he was, steadily tracking me as a shark follows 
aslave-ship. { could distinguish his heavy footfall on the 
—— amid all the other trampling feet that bustled by. 
here he was, muffled up, tall, stout, and patient as one that 


I pushed on along High Holborn, —~ rapidly, but with 

half ashamed to feel 
myself acting a part before this man, this strangely perti- 
nacious pursuer, I yet could not help assuming a careless in- 
difference, and began to whistle, to show how unconcerned I 


by the tempting carnation of the lobsters, the pencilled red and 
white of the prawns, the succulent promise of the delicate na- 
tives reposing in the little green tubs of clear water. So com- 
panionable and tempting looked the stock in trade of thesees- 
began to reach | tablishments, that I could hardly refrain from 

pegs on which | tling to the task of oyster-swallowing, if I could but so shake 
: spy = my ag™ po — was at my heels on. If 
b stopped, he stopped ; accelerated my pace, a few strides 
the white dial- brought him into his old iti He kept near me, and 
steadily held me in view. I been a dashing gentleman 
of the old school, 1 should have set this human sleuth-hound 
down for a bailiff. I was nothing of the sort—I did not owe 
‘ 1 asixpence. Yet I might be mistaken. Ugly as matters look- 
. Ellis, next in stand-| ed, he might not be ing me; or, admitting the fact, he 
ight mean no harm. vagrant fancy, some idle whim, 


going in and set- 


appealing to him for protection, for the removal of the an- 
ng satellite at my heels, flashed upon my mind. Would 
Be absurd or cowardly, I wondered, to act thus. I 


noyi 
it ve 
\peers ; my follower had halted on seeing me halt, and 


stood motionless. For a minute or two, I stood among the 
persons who had gathered to gaze at the “lock” of vehicles 
aud the gesticulating constable, and feigned to be absorbed in 
the sight, while I was weighing the question whether or not 
to speak. The lock came to an end; the drays, cabs, buses, 
rumbled by, and a caravan of foot-passengers went stumb! 
across. The policeman rested a moment, looking up an 
down the street. I approached, and was clearing my voice 
to address him. Ten yards off loomed the uncouth figure of 


mv bat ords bef 
What choked my voice and drowned the words betore 
could find utterance? An Englishman's fear of ridicule, 
and nothing else. Had the constable been alone, I should 
have pointed out the suspicious figure eievies me. But 
about the corner had clustered a knot of rough fellows in tat- 
tered fustian, ban end jesring ene ther and p 
by, in half- agains and [ could not make my mind 
up to = Aes om and to become their laughing-stock 
it confession of timidity. 
"VT osel, pase to and fro, Tied to catch the officer’s eye. 
The policeman never observed me. He adjusted his belt, 
struck his gloved hands together to be them, and went on 
i t. The opportunity was lost. 
— 1 darted ata culaging Bee down Tottenham Court 
Road, pushing hastily past those ahead of me, and shouldering 
the living stream in a reckless manner which provoked more 
than one uncomplimen speech, my thoughts were b 
indeed. Old superstitions, -forgotten events, came crowd- 








fon ne ae ais | so a pt ee 
y » | metropoli a forei , Was at the bottom o: whole 
same train 9 pe foreigner, 


Never too quick for him who followed, never too slow, I 
violence, | advanced westwards, He kept on behind me with a measured 


i . It was ‘Friday, an unlucky day in po- 
= oaveisess. hhad A... 2 ater the idea of misfortune 
with the day before, but as I remembered the solemn manner 
in which I had heard my dmother rebuke sceptics on 
the subject, I winced y. Suppose, just suppose 
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some mischief were to happen to me, some serious mischief, 
who could say how sad the result might be tor those I loved, 
and who were dependent on me? Little Polly and Lucy at 
home; Harry, named after my brother in the colonies, and 
who had just gone to school, what would become of them if I 
were taken away? And Jane, my dear thoughtful Jane, who 
had cheered me so long and unselfishly through my struggles, 
was she to be plunged back into poverty so lately escaped, so 
bravely borne? This might come to pass—if—if— 

He was on my tracks yet, unswerving and vigilant. He 
made no effort to approach, but kept me well in view, and 
maintained his position, walk as fast as I might. His big form 
looked jbigger and more threatening as night fell, and the 
shadows darkened. 

“T declare,” said I, conquering habit by a mental effort, 
“T'll hail the first empty cab I see.” - 

So I did, in effect, or rather I hailed several passing cabs, 
none of which happened to be disengaged, and got for 
answer a brief shake of the head or a total absence of at- 
tention. ; 

“ Afterall,” said I, og resolution from my disappoint- 
ment, “I may as well walk. This fellow is perhaps no } a 
rotter—some private detective, I dare say, on the track of the 
wrong man, and he will presently tail off. At the worst, he is 
alone, to the best of my knowledge.” 

But when I got into the Hampstead Road, and towards the 
end of the broad Sean Sy ere I found myself lin- 

ring to stare into shop-windows, deriving a curious interest 
amy gazing at quartern loaves, whole sheep, greens, mildewed 
prints of fabulous fashions, and even a hideous doll’s head de- 
corated with the wire and brown-paper skeleton of a bonnet. 
I could scarcely bear, in fact, to go on into the net-work of 
lonely little streets in front of me, and I stood shivering and 
hesitating on their verge, like a timid bather on the bank of 
a chilly river. Yet I felt that I must go on. I had some pride 
left. Very nervous I was, but not so dead to a sense of shame 
that I would appeal to the passers-by, or enter a shop to ask 
for protection. 

he man in the rough coat was in no hurry: when I step- 
ped out, he stepped out; when I dawdled, so did he. There 
he was, affecting to be as much absorbed in contemplating the 
shop-windows as I; but he never relaxed his watchfulness, 
and when I moved, he moved. A cab was coming up, empty, 
as I guessed, by its slow pace, which was far within the mo- 
derate speed enjoined by act of parliament. I raised my 
— The man did not remark the signal. I called out 
ustily. 

“ can’t take another fare, sir, if it was ever so. My ‘oss is 
dead-beat, and ill, too, and I must get him into the stable as 
soon as I can.” 

He jogced on, and I made the plunge which I had so 
dreaded, and, with a sinking heart, pursued my way towards 
the wan lamps and the quiet streets. My follower held stur- 
dily on; I heard his heavy footfall on the silent pavement, 
and as I looked fearfully back, there he was. A couple of 

uick strides, and he could seize me by the throat. He had a 

lear stage now, for the very few ngers we met seemed 
only intent on making the it of their way, and were not 
likely to interfere in case of a scuffle. It had ceased to rain, 
oo : damp chill pervaded the air, and the sky was inky 


I should soon be home now, under ordinary circumstances, 
but I knew that now or never must come the crisis. That tall 
form had not stalked at my heels from the City for nothing, 
and the lonely quarter we were traversing gave small prospect 
of rescue to the weaker party. How I wished for a weapon, 
or, better still, for muscles hardened by outdoor exercise, and 
the robust strength which is seldom te by a city-bred 
man! Many a stout countryman, I knew, would make light 
of such an encounter as that which menaced me with a single 
antagonist. But I was what London air and sedentary habits 
had made me—no match for the brawny ruffian behind me, 
and yet I resolved to resist to the best of my power. How 
long the way seemed, with those heavy boots ringing on the 
flagstones three yards off,and no reasonable hope of getting off 
unharmed! Sorely tempted to run,I yet restrained myself, 
and betrayed no apprehension. 

My thoughts succeeded one another rapidly, and they were 
bitter enough. For my life, I had not much fear, but I might 
be disfigured, maimed—might be long laid up, unfit for busi- 
ness, nay, might receive some injury which would numb the 
subtle convolutions of the brain, and change me into a dri- 
velling idiot for the rest of my existence. Such things had 
been before, as I knew too well, when bludgeons and nailed 
highlows were in free use on the battered, bleeding victim of 
the garrotter’s assault. And my poor wife and children would 
suffer in my suffering. Although a banker, I had little capi- 
tal beyond my own industry and knowledge of business; my 
life was uninsured, my share in the bank but a modest one; 
and our happiness—the happiness of a whole family—was at 
the mercy of a chance blow. 

Northumberland Villa! How bright and kindly looked 
the ae that had twinkled me a welcome so often !—the 
household 


beacon that I had many a night been pleased to | be 


given me, John, my boy.” 

To shak s hand till my own ached, to bring him in 
and bid him kiss his new sister, Jane, whom I had courted 
and married since he went off to Australia, fifteen years ago, 
and to make an entry into the snug, well-lit drawing-room, 
was & moment’s work. 

A manly fellow my brother, with his dark curling hair, his 
tanned face, and the huge bushy beard of the colonial stock- 
farming cut—a brave fellow, and a good, kind fellow, well to 
do, owing to his steady industry on the other side of the 
world, and come home to marry an honest English girl, as I 
hope, to brighten his fireside in Victoria. He was soon at 
home ; the children took to him at once; and as for Jane, she 
knew him well by report, and he had sent her many a present 
and many a kind message. 

“ But how came you, Harry, to follow me thus?” 

“ Well, John, here’s the long and short of it. I came by the 
Blue Bell, and reached London at 3.15. When I had got my 
traps to the Golden Cross, and secured a bed, I posted city- 
wards to catch you; but I found it was after bank-hours, and 
I had lost your letter announcing your a of residence, 
and no more knew your address than the Wandering Jew’s. 
Then I saw a fellow coming long, and, thinks I, there’s Jack ! 
—but you're a good deal altered, John, paler and fatter for 
these fifiteen years of London—and, on my life, I didn’t care 
to speak, lest it might be a mistake, though I tracked you on 
the chance, till I got a good look. That’s all, John.” ; 


-—_p—_—_— 


LYELL’S ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

A Review of “ The Geological Evidence of the Antiquity of Man, 
with Remarks on the Theories g the Origin of Specs by Va- 

riation,” by Sir Charles Lyell, F_R.S. 


Sir Charles Lyell is facile princeps among our scientific geo- 
logists, and there is no one who has so high a claim to speak 
with authority upon the interesting questions discussed in this 
work. He has been the earliest and most emphatic asserter 
of the continuity and permanence of the causes which have 
influenced the changes on the earth’s surface, and of the ne- 
cessity of interpreting the past history of our planet by the 
aid of contemporary phenomena. In these, he maintains, and 
these alone, can the logist find the vera causa without 
which geology has no claim to a place among the inductive 
sciences. In the principles of geology he shows us how the 
earth’s surface at the present day is full of motion and full of 
change, and how the accumulation of geological records and 
work for future explorers is —— incessantly and conti- 
nuously in the same way as we are making human history and 
storing up materials for historians in the years tocome. In 
the earth’s crust we see a —— surface abounding in ir- 
—— of elevation and depression, the principal hollows 
ng filled with water, but this surfece, as we have said, is in 
a state of perpetual change. In some parts it is slowly heav- 
ing and rising, causing land to emerge gradually out of the 
water ; in others it is shrinking and subsiding, allowing the 
water to gain upon the land. In some parts it is experiencing 
violent fractures and dislocations, the effects of earthquakes 
and volcanoes ; in others, glaciers and icebergs are at work 
grooving out valleys and transporting material, while over 
much larger areas we have countless rivers and streams trans- 
porting daily myriads of tons of solid matter from the higher 
to the lower regions of the globe. Evidence of all these 
cies will remain to the future geologist, but the most in- 
teresting records of any will be those which embody traces of 
the fauna and flora, the animal and vegetable life now prevail- 
ing on the earth, for in these will be found the surest indica- 
tions of the conditions climatal or geographical under which 
they have been deposited. Suchr can in the vast ma- 
jority of cases only be preserved in subaqueous deposits, for 
a defunct organism when exposed to air and rain is rapidly 
decomposed and dissipated into its constituent elements, so 
that, to ensure its preservation, it must be speedily enveloped 
in a matrix which arrests decay and supplies a mineral con- 
stituent for each particle of animal matter lost of the sub- 
stance. 

Now the earth's surface has been the subject of very diligent 
scrutiny within the last century, and the result has been the 
investigation of beds of fossiliferous stratified deposits which, 
arranged vertically over each other, would extend to a depth 
of from ten to thirteen miles; these beds have been divided 
into twelve principal formations, and these again into three 
main groups, “primary,” “secondary,” and “tertiary,” ac- 
cording to the greater or less correspondence of their animal 
remains with the forms now inhabiting the earth. The changes 
of climate, geographical features, and types of animal life thus 
indicated are very marked, and indicate the extreme imper- 
fections of the geological record as far as it has at present been 
investigated ; as an example of which we may mention that 
between the chalk and eocene formations which close the se- 
condary and commence the tertiary period respectively, an in- 
terval of time must be imagined which may not unreasonably 


said the Maen, sihing vp hoa; “and a pretty trot you've 
ke 








see, when weary of the cares and battles of the outer world! 

But to-night its radiance seemed saddened. I was near my 

home, not in it, and many a slip might ensue between cup and 

lip. Perhaps I should never enter my own house save as & 

ghastly. blood-besmeared load, carried by those who had 

re me up, rifled and insensible, with gory face and throat 
lackened by strangulation, out of the street-mud. 

He had come nearer, as if he divined that the goal was all 
but reached, and that I should soon be safe. With a swift, 
tigerish stride, he had diminished the distance between us, and 
could be upon me in an instant. Both his muscular hands 
were now concealed in his pockets. Although a peaceful 
man, I could hardly help springing at his throat, to finish the 
affair, and make an end of the suspense. But now I was close 
to the door—close, yet I hardly relaxed my ery reluctant 
as I was to give my grim shadow warning of my intention. 
Suddenly I stopped, and thrust out my hand to grasp the 
door-bell. The light of the lamp fell broad and clear on my 
face. With a smothered cr, just as my fingers closed upon 
the cold metal of the bell-pull, the fellow made a dart forward, 
and threw his powerful arms round my neck, 

The “ hug” at last !—here, on my own threshold! Despair, 
anger, indignation gave me new force, and while I tugged at 
the bell, sending a sharp, continuous peal ringing through the 
house, I fought and as in the ruffian’s grasp with a 
power that surprised myself. The door flew open, and Je- 
mima, with wide-open eyes, and Buttons the page, appeared, 
with my wife's pretty, tened face looking out the 
background, and the little ones prattling and peeping in the 
midst. The garotter had let me go, his cap had fallen off in 


the quae. 

- heavens, John, don’t you know me?” he gasped 
ou 

“ Know !—I—why, it can’t be Harry!” said I faintly. 


“ Yes, it Harry !~Harry—Brother Harry from Australia!” 


pared with the ages occupied by the whole tertiary 
group, that is, a period so vast that the greatest duration ever 
claimed for the human race sinks into insignificance when 
compared with it; and yet this period is represented, if at all, 
by only a few fragmentary patches. The aspect of the fauna 
and flora of this tertiary period has a much greater resem- 
blance to what we see at the present day than those of the 
receding epochs, and the formations occurring in it have 
n subdivided into groups according to the greater or less 
proportions of their fossil shells belonging to living or extinct 
species. Atthe close of this epoch great changes took place 
in the temperature of our globe. A glacial period set in over 
the northern hemisphere, and a large portion of what is now 
dry land was subme beneath a sea bearing vast icebergs 
laden with mud and ents of rock. These icebergs de- 
posited their burden in unstratified and unsorted masses over 
the subjacent land and against the shores which remained 
above the water; as may well be seen near Cromer, on the 
Norfolk coast, where the cliffs consist of boulders of granite, 
porphyry, greenstone, lias, chalk, and other masses, heaped up 
together, which fragments may be traced to their Scandina- 
vian home ; and both before and after this submergence gla- 
ciers were at work on ascaleand in localities hardly conceiva- 
ble at the present day, traces of their existence being found 
abundantly in Wales, Scotland, and the English lake district, 
while those in Switzerland many times exceeded their present 
diminished representatives, and extended from the Bernese 
Alps to the mountains of the Jura. At the end of this period 
we may place the commencement of the present geological 
epoch ; the principal reason for so doing being the coincidence 
ot the fossil shells since ited with those now inhabiting 
the waters of the globe. But great geographical changes have 
been wrought and are still in within this epoch. At 


its commencement the British Isles formed a portion of the 
Continent, and it was during this continental state, if the pre- 
sent indications of geolegy be true, that man first made his 
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appearance on the earth while yet it was tenanted by the noy 
extinct mammoth cave-hyena and woolly rhinoceros, R, 
garded, therefore, from the geological point of view, the claims 
put forth for the antiquity of our race are of the most 
dimensions, but their historical aspect is very different, jy 
our author’s conclusions be correct, and it is hard to rise 

a perusal of this volume with any doubt upon the subject, w 
must concede to the human race an antiquity in com 

with which even the mythical records of Assyrian Chal. 
deen historians shrink into insignificance. 

The question has not arrived at its sea y state without , 
struggle upon purely scientific grounds, and a com of 
this book with Sir Charles Lyell’s earlier works will indicay 
the conflict through which his own mind has passed. W, 
have said that ao bemations belonging to the present or post. 
tertiary epoch are ized as belonging to one period by 
the modern aspect of their fossil shells, but they are subdiy). 
ded into two groups according to another very important pg. 
lwontological feature, that is to say, the presence of remains 
of extinct mammalia. The newer formations, in which no 
only the shells but all the fossil mammalia coincide with ¢. 
isting species, are called recent,the name post-pliocene being as. 
signed to those in which, while the shells are modern, some 
= rape are extinct. aS 

ow for many years past we have been continual! 

more and more Yamniliar with the evidences of hemes = 
tion embedded in the newer or“ recent” formations, and whaj. 
ever difficulties such discoveries might present to the historian, 
they were no stumbling-block to the geologist, inasmuch x 
they were always found associated with the remains of exist. 
ing mammalia. The relics of human organisms and of huma 
art have been found abundantly in all quarters of the 
They occur with the remains of log cabins buried deep in the 
— of Irish bogs. They have been found in mounds on the 

ississippi and the Ohio, overgrown with a vegetation whos 
age we scarcely dare to compute. They have n extracted 
from a great depth in the alluvium of the Nile deita, and from 
the ancient beds of the Forth and Clyde. But by far the 
richest archeological harvest has been gathered from the cop- 
tents of Danish { mosses, with their associated “ Kitchen 
Middens” or shell mounds, and from the relics of the innumer. 
able lake villages, which were formerly built on piles driven 
into the beds of the Swiss lakes. he Danish and Swiss 
archeologists have explored the pre-histeric antiquities of their 
respective countries with the greatest minuteness, and we are 
enabled almost to reproduce the social life and history of the 
ancient inhabitants of Central and Northern Europe, to trace 
their gradual improvement in the useful and ornamental arts, 
and their advance from the ruder age of stone implements 
that of bronze, and finally of iron, at which stage they make 
their appearance in history. We can follow out their progres 
from the hunting to the pastoral state, we can detect the gn. 
dual introduction of domesticated animals, the cultivation of 
cereals, the manufacture of cloth anti pottery, and the use of 
coins. The extreme antiquity of the oldest of these relics is 
attested by many considerations, too numerous to be ab- 
stracted here, but we may mention that Sir Charles Lyell ar- 
rives at the estimate of frog, 4,000 to 7,000 years, the very 
lowest assignable limit. 

Here, however, we are only on the threshold of our discov- 
eries. Geologists themselves have been staggered at those 
which yet remain to be described. For the last thirty or forty 

years, the existence of caves has been known in which the 

nes of meu have been found embedded in one stalagmatic 

mixture with the fossil remains of extinct mammalia. The 
notorious Brixham cave is the example most familiar to Eng- 
lish readers, but the caverns of the Meuse, the South of 
France, and Dusseldorf have supplied more striking and abun- 
dant materials. Old established and respectable geologists 
have hesitated before committing themselves unreservedly to 
the extreme conclusions which the contents of these caves 
would appear to warrant. The late Dr. Buckland emphati- 
cally declared that the evidence was not sufficient to necessi- 
tate the belief that the human and brute remains were deposited 
contemporaneonsly. Sir Charles Lyell, though less positive, 
clearly inclined towards the same opinion, and so long as the 
evidence of co-existence was confined to these cave deposits, 
it was probable that little more attention would be paid to 
them. But in the last six or seven years, scientific belief in 
these matters has been tly stimulated by the publicity 
which has been given to the discoveries of human implements 
in the Somme valley. Through the bottom of ay valley the 
river runs over a bed of some 20 or 30 feet thick, and 
on the sides of the valley occur abundant patches of gravel, 
covereil with sand and loam, arranged at different elevations, 
some of which are as much as 80 or 100 feet above the river 
These appearances tell us unequivocally that since the drain- 
age of the neighbourhood has been in the main what it now 
is, the river bed has been greatly raised. During this eleva 
tion the deposits in the ancient bed and banks were eaten 
away, and are now represented by the fragmentary patches 
described above. The peat is of course the newest formation, 
although from its thickness, compared with the slow growth 
of this substance, it must have occupied an enormous interval 
of time in its accumulation. Its remains have been hitherto 
only imperfectly investigated, but they appear to extend from 
the Roman occupation up to the “recent” period which we 
have just described. That the gravel patches are separated 
from the peat by a vast interval is evident, from the existence 
in the former of the relics of extinct mammalia, as well as 
from an estimate of the time required to effect the changes 
which must have intervened sinve their deposit. It is in 
these gravel patches, the upper as well as the lower, that flint 
implements have been discovered entombed along with the 
fossil remains of the mammoth and other extinct 

Upwards of 1,000 specimens of these instruments have been 
discovered in the drift of this river alone, but they are by no 
means confined to this locality. They have been found under 
precisely similar circumstances, and accompanied by the 
same fossi] fauna, in the valleys of the Seine and of the Oise, 
in the silted up-bed of the Thames—especially in an old tr 
butary of that river near the Reculvers, in the valley of the 
Ouse near Bedford, and at Hoxne in Suffolk ; and the aspect 
of this English drift conveys to us the additional interesting 
information that the instrument bearing d its of this coun- 
try and the Continent are posterior in date to the glacial 
epoch of which we have already spoken. The co-existence 
of human instruments with the remains of extinct mam! 
removes the difficulty which was felt in the case of the cat 
ern deposits; and these last are accepted as evidence that the 
human bones contained in them, with the skulls in some cases 
indicating no mean opment, in others of a low 
and ape-like type, belonged to men who roamed over the 
land with the mammoth and the cave-hyena. 

We have already mentioned that our author, with the most 
obvious shrinking from startling and destructive conclusions, 
has fixed upon a period of from 4,000 to 7,000 years as a pos 


sible minimum for the ageof the remains of the recent 
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THE ALBION: 








tation, and alterations in physical phy, without 
or that such a limit might more reasouatly be multiplied 
py 10, 20, or even 100. At this second stage of the discovery, 
in which we ascend to the older, or “ post-pliocene” epoch, our 
wers of computation fail. Assuming the truth of these re- 
sults, we can with confidence say that, had King Solomon 
sent out a party of geologists to explore the districts of which 
we have just been treating, they would have found the main 
topographical features not widely different from what they 
are at present, and they would also have discovered these very 
cave deposits and drift implements which have been reserved 
for our day, and which would indicate to them an origin of 
the human race, about as much nearer to their time than it is 
to ours as the sun is nearer to the summit of Primrose Hill 
than it is to the streets of London. 

‘As the great impulse to the belief in post-pliocene man was 
given by the flint implements of the drift, it will not therefore 
be surprising that their discovery should have been subjected 
to a searching and hostile criticism. It has been objected that 
the area of their deposition is too limited, and that they are to 
be explained away by some local peculiarity. The answer to 
this objection is contained in what we have already said about 
the geographical extent to which these discoveries have already 
attained. Again it has been suggested that the mammal and 
implement deposits of the Saume are not really coeval ; that 
the former do occur in the deserted bed of the river; but that 
the latter are found in intercalated patches of — of really 
newer origin. Every portion of Sir Charles Lyell’s descrip- 
tion rebuts this assertion. It is true that he does not notice 
the objection, for itis of recent date end sul uent to his 
own researches ; but such a very essential and obvious feature 
could not possibly have been overlooked by a geologist of far 
jess experience than Sir C. Lyell; and indeed a diagram at 
page 135 of this bodk exhibits a mammoth bone and flint 
hatchet, in immediate juxtaposition and in the same deposit. 
Again, the chance of the whole thing being a fraud is urged 
upon us with about as much force as if we were to deny that 
a bullet was ever picked up on the field of Waterloo because 
relics of the battle are being manufactured for tourists at the 
present day. And finally, and with greater primd facie plau- 
sibility, it is maintained that the appearance of these flints 
must be referred to natural, and not to artificial causes. But 
let it be remembered, in the first place, that these instruments 
do not stand alone, but that we have the unquestioned imple- 
ments of pre-historic man with which to compare them, not 
to mention the weapons of existing savages. 

It must also be remembered, and the remark is applicable 
to all the geological inferences alluded to in this book, that it 
is very difficult to convey to the inexperienced and the com- 
paratively ignorant the full force of the signs which an expert 
interprets with so little difficulty. In a book or lecture they 
come dribbling out slowly and in detail, and they cannot 
affect the mind simultaneously and in their entirety, as they 
do when presented to the inspection of one long conversant 
with such matters. To an expert, whether in coins, manu- 
scripts, or bank-notes, the genuine is distinguished from the 
spurious by numberless minute signs, which experience alone 
can teach ; only the most salient of these can be brought to 
bear upon the minds of the uninitiated, and even thisis accom- 
plished with great difficulty. On the artificial character of 
these celts there is almost a general consensus of opinion 
among the learned, which is wall represented in these words 
of Professor Ramsay :—“ For more than twenty years, like 
others of my craft, I have daily handled stones, whether 
fashioned by nature or art, and the flint hatchets of Amiens 
and Abbeville seem to me as clearly articles of art as any 
Sheffield whittle.” 

We have but short space left to pass from the substance to 
the form of this work. The antiquity of man occupies little 
more than a third of che volume, which contains, in addition, 
a valuable treatise on the glacial epoch, and a discussion of 
the Darwinian theory of transmutation of species, and there is 
no doubt that the unity of the work suffers in consequence. 
Throughout the whole book we are impressed by the emi- 
nently judicial character of Sir Charles Lyell’s treatment ; 
there is an utter absence of advocacy; he is candid almost to 
a fault; he places his subject in so many points of view, and 
isso careful to give due weight to every hypothesis, that it 
requires close reading and sustained attention to follow out 
his reasoning and perceive the bearing of his arguments; but 
le jeu vaut la chandelle, and the reader lays down the volume 
with the consciousness of having made a definite and valua- 
ble accession to his knowledge. 


ENGLAND'S SELFISH POLICY. 


Old Hermits in town or country—in dim libraries or in 
the sunny mountains—are apt to profess to have outlived the 
possibility of being surprised at anything; but there is one 
thing which even old Hermits may be found wondering at,—as 
Ican testify for one. The misleading power of a false analogy 
is curiously proved by certain incidents of our time: and the 
extent to which the mistake has spread, and the influence it 
has had on the temper of international intercourse, are facts 
= the most experienced observer need not be above won- 

ering at. 

In a passage of his political writings, De Tocqueville once 
said, in an incidentai sort of way, that it did so happen that 
the view which England takes of any new phase of the world’s 
affairs, is always that which coincides with her own interest. 
Some two or three years ago this passage turned up in some 
political disquisition of the day, and we have since never 
heard the last of it. Reactionary parties in Germany repeated 
it to each other with a scornful laugh, when we were speak- 
ing as we ought, and not as Lord Russell did last autumn, on 
the Danish question. The Americans taunted us with it 
(before their own revolution was declared), in relation to the 
war in Italy. The French press quotes it us in regard 
te our conduct in the Mexican business. The Confederates 
acted upon it in assuming, without doubt or misgiving, that 
England would support secession because she must have cot- 
ton; and the Federals reckoned on our help on the double 
ground of our need of corn, and our interest in an anti-slavery 
policy. We are now certain to hear the old story over again 
in connexion with the affairs of Polané. Everybody who may 
be disappointed at our not rushing to arms ummediately on | 
behalf of Poland, will quote De Tocqueville’s saying,—with- 
out its context, and without considering whether it is true,— 
that the convictions of England happen — to coincide 
with her interests; so that, as is usually added, nothing gen- 
erous or lofty is to be looked for from England. = 

I will not dwell on M. de Tocqueville's share in this char- 
acterisation of England. I might show, by presenting a letter 
of his to Mrs. Grote, published in his Remains, what it Was 
precisely that he thought of us when his expressions took this 
turn. Bat my present business is with the remarkable extent 
to which a false analogy has misled shallow critics of English 
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dual, morally bound, as individuals are, to self-sacrifice for the 
benefit of others. The distinction between any government, 
responsible to the people governed, and jan individual, re- 
sponsible as a member of the human race, is lost sight of, 
and a wholly wrong view of international relations follows of 
course. This happens partly through the differences between 
some governments and others. For instance, where a nation 
commits the whole conduct of its policy to a single ruler, as 
in Russia, and yet more conspicuously in France under the 
Empire, the analogy is not altogether false. The Czar and 
the Emperor stand for the Russian and the French people: 
and in the latter case the representation is the most true, be- 
cause the French people have chosen to commit their con- 
duct and their destiny to a despot who acts upon his own 
ideas and from his own will. At the other extreme, again, the 
analogy is not altogether false. A self governing peopie like 
the Americans, who constitute their own legislature and exe- 
cutive, can do what they please in any question of foreign po- 
licy, can take any side and act upon any notion that gratifies 
their passion, or fulfils their conviction of the moment. The 
case of a constitutional state like England is radically different. 
Britannia is all yery well as a personification ; but there is not 
in our islands any single mind judging of the world’s affairs, 
in order that a single will may take a part for its own gratifi- 
cation,—whether of conscience or imagination or interest. 

When our neighbours speak of “ England,” they are speak- 
ing of the government: and what is our government? It is 
a group of trustees of the interests of the nation, whose re- 
sponsibility is to the nation, and whose sole duty is to act for 
the interests of the people they govern. It is happily true, 
from everlasting to everlasting, that a policy of justice and 
magnanimity is best for the interests of the nation; and there- 
fore the policy of England has as wide a scope for generous 
and lofty action as that of any people whose master ‘‘ makes 
war for an idea,” or any nation which rushes into conflict on 
behalf of an oppressed country: but it is impossible for a 
constitutional state to proceed as despotic and democratic go- 
vernments do in adopting such an international course as some 
that the world has witnessed within five years. 

We may find an illustration of the difference in the nar- 
rower range of social life. There are chivalrous knights in 
modern society as in the olden time. An unincumbered citi- 
zen may rush into many a conflict, and bear a share in many 
an enterprise which a family man cannot righteously engage 
in. A man with wife and children “has given hostages to 
fortune,” has chosen what shall in the main be his course of 
duty. While he gives his countenance to the right on every 
occasion, and exerts himself to expose and defeat the wrong ; 
while he sacrifices much of fortune} and repose on great occa- 
sions, and leads his family to do the same, he cannot virtu- 
ously desert them and their interest as his bachelor neighbour 
may sacrifice his own. When the whole family, of an age to 
judge of what they are doing, agree in a desire of self-sacri- 
fice, well and pnvn | : and it is well and’ good when a nation 
entertains a conviction and a will which sanction a course of 
devotedness in its government. We have witness such a spec- 
tacle at home in our own day, when we went to war with 
Russia: and in such an hour the term “ England” truly means, 
not the government usually so called, but the whole nation, 
acting and speaking as one man. 

Four years ago we had experience of the way in which 
that policy of non-intervention was regarded, which brought 
up the somewhat careless analogy which at times misled De 
Tocqueville himself. 

hen the French people and their newspapers, in the 
spring of 1859, were exulting in their own moral grandeur in 
“ going to war for an idea,” and contrasting the devotedness 
of France with the non-intervention of England, their cry was 
echoed in many directions. The Americaus taunted us with 
excessive prudence; and the American correspondents of 
some of our leading newspapers, not only reported the popu- 
lar contempt which surrounded them, but undertook to as- 
sure us that our course was wrong, and to foretell the day 
when we should repent of our backwardness to aid struggling 
Italy. To this I can add that personal friends of my own, in 
our own country, wrote to me at that time,—“ Do tell me why 
we are not helping Italy as the French are. Do tell me why 
ou yourself are not saying a word to help us on in fighting 
for that cause which we have always professed to honour. 
ever there was an occasion for striking for the right, surely 
this is the one ;” and so on. 

I need not repeat here the various reasons, theoretical and 
practical, general and special, which I all ,in reply, on 
behalf of non-intervention. I will refer only to the one we 
are at this moment concerned with :—that the government had 
to consider, not only its relations to Austria on the one hand 
and France on the other, but its obligations to the people of 
England. In the case of the late war with Russia, the highest 
interest of the English nation was concerned in checking the 

gressions of Russia, and preserving the balance of power in 
Europe ; and we then saw how heartily, and with what singu- 
lar accord, the nation could embark in a war. But in the 
case of Italy, no such stake was involved ; and no administra- 
tion, and no sovereign, could be justified in subjecting the 
people of England to the calamities of war, either to gratify 
the sentiment of any portion of society at home, or to aid the 
Italians, who, if they were adequate to the new political ex- 
istence they desired, would be able to obtain it for themselves, 
Experienced observers have no faith in a national freedom 
achieved by foreign arms; and so I said, adding that it was 
too Quixotic an enterprise for the English mind to join com- 
pany in a war for freedom with the French who had allowed 
theirs to be extinguished at home. The case has already been 
illustrated by timeand events. Americans, French, and every- 
body else, have long seen which was the truer and nobler 
policy. All the world admits now what the dispassionate and 
disinterested support of England has been and is to Italy ; and 
what has come of the sacredness of the French promise to 
make Italy “free, from the Alps to the Adriatic,” and of the 
generosity which “ went to war for an idea,” and came back 
bearing a booty of two provinces; and which has used its ser- 
vices,such as they were,in humbling, repressing, baffling, and 
irritating the provi whom it presented to the world as its 
own protégé. 1 need not ask which is the morally nobler and 
the politically safer party,—the trustees of the British people 
who did their duty at home and abroad while | ame their 
voice and their countenance to the right, or the rench Em- | 
peror, with his violated pledges, his extortions, and his tyranny 
in blighting the fruits of the “idea” for which he sacrificed 
the lives of scores of thousands of his helpless subjects. If 
anybody has any doubt about which has been the best friend 
to italy and freedom, let him ask the Italians, “from the Alps 
to the Adriatic,” and a good deal further. If he desires to ap- 
preciate justly the magnanimity which the French govern- 
ment claims as its distinctive quality, let him go and see what 
the effect of the conscription is on the rural fe ulation of 
France ; let him hear what is said of the war in Italy in house- 








Policy in many countries of the world. ies 
The false analogy is in speaking of England as an indivi- 


holds which perforce gent out sons, brothers, fathers, who have 


thrown unrecognised into the cholera pit, or into the trench 
dug for the dead after each battle. Let him go among the 
working classes, and witness a kind and degree of poverty un- 
known in England, and hear how the people like the process 
of providing the money with which the Emperor makes his 
magnanimous interventions, without the sacrifice of a single 
luxury of his own. While admiring the sublime in the aspi- 
rations of France after the glory of leading the nations in the 
path of freedom and civilization, let him keep his eye also on 
the ridiculous in the case;—on the absurdity of such preten- 
sions put forth in the name of a people who have permitted 
themselves to be stripped of the most ordinary liberties which 
are the essential conditions of civilisation. When the Italian 
war began, there was little to choose between the state of the 
Milanese or Venetians under the Austrian yoke and that of 
the French in their own capital and their own provinces: and 
to expect us English people to march anywhere, side by side 
with the French, to liberate a nation from repression by a 
despot was to propose that we should set ourselves up for a 
laughing-stock to the world. The world might fairly have 
laughed at us in such a case, though it could pot laugh at the 
French. There was too much that was tragic mixed up with 
the absurdity to permit a laugh at the nation which had lost 
its own liberties, and was, on that very account, dragged out 
to confer liberty on another people. 

When the supposed taunt of De Tocqueville is quoted 
against England, it should be remembered that the word “ in- 
terest” may mean more things than one. It seems to be as- 
sumed that, in the English case, pecuniary interest was meant, 
—or some kind of material advantage suitable to “a nation 
of shopkeepers.” Whatever might be the kind of interest 
that De Tocqueville had in view, he would have agreed with 
any one who reminded him that certain other interests which 
are boasted of as an aim are by no means of a loftier charac- 
ter than that condition of popular welfare which British states- 
men value as an absolute condition of national progress in in- 
telligence and virtue. An arbitrary government which flatters 
national vanity with promises of “ glory,” and with costly ef- 
forts to domineer over other states under pretence of leading 
the civilisation of the world, may be mistaken in supposing 
itself more lofty-minded than a neighbour who is averse from 
meddling where it has no business, and who cannot conscien- 
tiously inflict suffering at home for the sake of carrying aid to 
people who, like the Seenteene, have no claim, om who will 
probably be anything but thankful for the patronage. If it 
were put before the moral sense of the world which is the 
loftier “ interest,”—that of an ambition restless for notoriety, 
and eager to engross the world’s gaze and move the fears of a 
continent, or that of a self-reliant disposition, ready for war 
when needed, but satisfied with peace and industry, as most 
favourable to the general welfare and progress,—I believe the 
moral sense of the world would pronounce the quieter “ in- 
terest” to be the nobler of the two. 

Tt was the fashion in America till lately to charge England 
with a passion for territorial aggrandisement; and this was 
the “interest” then meant. The cherge was natural, because 
that temptation is the one most powerful with Americans : but 
the imputation cannot hold its ground against the facts. It is 
a good many years now since the First Napoleon made a 
mock of England for not “ getting anything” in the settlement 
of Europe on his overthrow. He could not understand that 
England did not want any thing but peace and stability of af- 
fairs in Europe. Here and there the supposition has gone on 
to this day that England is always scheming to “ get” some- 
thing ; but the evidence of events is so little favourable to this 
notion that it has for the most part yielded to the view, that 
we care only for trade, as a means of wealth. It is true,—the 
Russian war remains to be accounted for, in this case: and 
the refusal to help the Confederates in America as the holders 
of cotton ; and the neutrality which prevents our helping the 
Federals to put down their “ rebels,” by which we might break 
up the blockade, and the cotton, and avoid the risk of a 
war with the offended North. All this, and much more, is 
very unaccountable to our critics: and therefore our critics 
are for ever looking deeper and deeper for the reasons of our 
course, It is a pity that they do not see events in their natural 
aspect, and learn the policy of England from the acts and 
avowals of the government of a constitutional country, whose 
whole people speak through their government. 

The “interest” of the nation, in the broadest and highest 
sense, is in fact the proper aim of what our critics call “ - 
land ;” and the government of the day acts and poe: accor- 
dingly. It is the interest of every free nation the safe- 
gente of liberty, and the restrictions upon despotism, should 
everywhere be steadily maintained; and therefore England 
was ready and willing to to war with the Russian aggres- 
sor in support of the Turkish empire. As often as a similar 
danger occurs, England will be found ready for war. But 
where the liberties of Europe are not involved, there it would 
be an injury to ourselves, and an offence to society generally, 
that we should put ourselves forward to meddle. The French 
suffer in reputation by the restlessness of their | dag ages 
however that government may try to deceive them in the 
matter. Busybodies and ae are never = af 
lar; nor are they considered particularly wise or lofty-minded 
Invaders of Mexico are less admired than people who respect 
other people’s apenee’ be, political independence. Schemers 
who undertake ev y's business abroad—from make a 
canal in Egyptto ng an armistice in America; from con- 
founding the Pope at Rome to humouring the King of Mada- 
gascar—are apt to their first aim—of keeping them- 
selves before the world’s eye and mind; but they fail 
in every enterprise with which they have not a natueal and 
righteous concern. Mexican expeditions fail in _to 
“glory;” Suez canals are mere ngs in the sand which 
the waves of Time will efface; belligerents in a civil war re- 
sent the interference of a foreigner; and Christendom is irri- 
tated by the Pap ony sp which the question of the Papacy is 
held, while all that is more sacred in the eyes of the Catholic 
world is trifled with to make a show of the power of the ar- 


bitrator. 

There is real power than that arbitrator will ever 
possess in‘the state w holds its own course, constant to 
its principles, frank in its practice, d to “live and let 
live.” The influence of such a state is more effective than 
moral pretension on the one had, and military reputation on 
the other. While England holds such an influence, she is not 
concerned with the taunts of critics, who imagine that her 
frankness must cover perfidy, and who mistake her respect 
for other people’s independence for devotedness to her own 

in. A good patriot can desire nothing better for Old Eng- 
fand than that the views of her a should always 
coincide with the true interests of her people. 


IN THE STREETS OF TEHRAN. 


My favourite horse, a beautiful Arab from the stud of Ti- 
mour Meerza at , has been ailing some days, so a Per- 








never been heard of since—involuntary soldiers who were 


sian horse-doctor is sent for to cure him. Great is my alarm 
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and tribulation when {I see my magnificent favourite thrown 
upon the ground, and the horse-doctor kneeling upon his neck 
with a horrible instrument like an oyster fe in his hand. 
Presently, he thrusts one of his thumbs into my beauty’s eyes, 
forces the eyeballs round and cuts something like a stone as 
big as a small bean from the back of each eyeball, then he 
fie ore and my poor favourite gets up too, winking piteously, 
is 


walkin ly when contrasted with the duck-like waddle 





























































tailor cutting his cloth on a round f wood 

places between his knees. This block isin shape an im- 
mense pumpkin. The instrument he uses to cut the cloth is 
a broall semicircular blade, something like that used by 
cheesemongers in England. He is surrounded by a talkative 


ht soft kind eyes all dimmed and bleared, and running 
+ ini all dressed in bright colours, blue, and yellow, and 


with blood. A large concourse of grooms and horse-dealers, 
assembled to witness the ceremony, appear highly delighted 
by it, and compliment the honse-docter, who evidently con- 
siders himself, and is considered by others, a professional man 
of the highest scientific attainments. There is no reason to 
gainsay this opinion; for, in two days after this shocking 
gouging operation with the oyster-knife, my beauty will be 
bounding under me again as h as a daisy, and with eyes 
as bright and good tempered as ever. 

But, meantime, what am I to do for a ride? I will do what 
is a very uncommon thing in Persia, I will take a walk. 

Five servants prepare to go with me. Two go before, two 
follow, and my nozzir, or chief servant, walks beside me, but 
& pace or two behind, at convenient speaking distance. He 
wants to know where we are , a8 a coachman might in- 
quire in England, and I tell that I have a fancy to walk 
round the chief bazaars. He marshals his men accordingly. 
We are an imposing company; but I have not more attend- 
ants than are strictly n , for no Persian gentleman ever 
walks abroad with fewer, and indeed they are requisite for 
safety and protection, quite as much as for state and le. 
Swift-pacing, ambling horses flit noiselessly about, and knock 
down the unsuspecting foot-passenger who is unattended very 
unceremoniously. The bustle cal h of Gna age the 
narrowness of the streets, the holes and abrupt flights of steps 
at the entrance of houses, make each yard of the road danger- 


At the corners of the streets are money-changers, with 
tables, such as the Divine Master overthrew in the Temple. 
Their owners are mostly Jews, a miserable and abject race in 
Persia. In a small gloomy shop, excessively dirty, is an estab- 
lishment which appears to be a mint for cubing money. The 
operation of coining in Persia d simple gh. Itcon- 
sisted in beating ther and melting a quantity of Russian 
imperials, and them intotomauns. This process was 
carried on in a dark hole, only fit for the abode of a chimney- 


sweeper. 
A powerful khan sits in a foasip-ehop, surrounded Oy ser- 
vants, and talking to them. One, who appears a privi 
person, has a skewbald beard. It is white from age near the 
roots, but he has dipped the ends in henna, and dyed them a 
reddish brown. These gossip-shops are very numerous, and 
well frequented, even the ladies of the court often coming to 
sit and talk away a whole afternoon in them. There are a 
great many professional talkers and story-tellers about; but 
they are not very romantic-looking personages, and their au- 
diences are chiefly mere rabble. e beggars, who sit upon 
the ground chan the Koran (for it should be chanted, and 
not read), are far more worthy of attention. So is the snake- 
charmer, really a mighty curious personage. 

But I think I prefer to wander heedlessly on among the 
pretty shops of many-coloured pottery, of those graceful 
shapes for which the Bast has always been so famous. I like 
to stop and watch the eager eyes fixed on some goldsmith, as 
he weighs out the Guius ber akaleon. He hands the gold or 
silver, when weighed, to the metal workers, whose tools are 
rude and primitive, a hammer and file doing the chief part of 
their business, with a little melting furnace, which they blow 
with their mouths, as there is not a pair of bellowsin the land. 
At last I stop before a jeweller’s to buy a turquoise, which I 
think isa great bargain at two tamauns. I find afterwards 
that I have bought a piece of artfully-coloured wax. 

The saddlers’ shops are very prety. and so are the gun 
shops, with guns from Bokhara, inlaid with ivory, and other cu- 
rious arms. So are the fruiterers’, where golden o' swim, 
bobbing about in tubs of water, and cool melons lie tempt- 
ingly reposing upon ice. So are the shoe shops, with their 

and blue shoes; and the shops where they sell caskets 
looking like ruby and gold. Then there is such a fondness 
for tinsel, that even the lamb and mutton hung up at butchers’ 
a is tinselled, to call attention to its fatness. 
in 





ous. 

Then there are donk ttering rapidly along, with 
large blocks of ice tied on anh ike of them, od a boy with 
& goad behind. Luckless the man who should be jammed be- 
tween a house-wall and one of these donkeys; he would be 
— flat as a pancake. Then there are armed men of 

rce aspect, —p | their guns after them as Britons do their 
umbrellas. Many of these personages are of saintly character, 
and would consider that they had wrought a work of peculiar 
excellence if they could rid the world of a Christian or two. 
There are white-clothed madmen rushing about, and shout- 
ing, and gibbering—jolly dogs, who love the gay thoroughfares, 
and who would not be sorry either to have a turn up with a 
Frank; being well aware of the impunity their madness, 
whether pretended or otherwise, ation secure to them. Here 
and there is a man carrying the reeking carcase of a fat-tailed 
sheep across his horse—a Ses sight—and he rushes 
through the crowd ; everywhere making way for himself, and 
knocking people down if not beaten off. The Shah’s runners 
and messengers hurry through the street, dressed in scar! 
with short breeches and idered | gs, and caps al 
covered with tinsel. They have sticks in their hands, and 
apply them with great readiness to the backs of anybody in 
their way who appears likely to take a beating without mak- 

much fuss about it. Then there are the insolent attendants 
<7 men clearing the way for their masters with blows 

shouts; and beggars foul with leprosy, who would be 
very troublesome to a solitary Frank on foot. Long streams 
of camels, laden with heavy merchandise, would crush a man 
in their passage, as one ht crack a walnut, if he did not 
an 4 = te bree him. ae eave oe oo 
long poles—the barked stems o poplar, tall enough 
for the masts of a ship—and mules betwen a bundles of 
firewood and fagots, rough hewn, or great fat trusses of fresh 
grass or straw, or reeking skins of water. 

Miles, haps pd donkeys, men, all shoving, rushing, 
and pushing as as possible through the streets. ‘I'ruly my 
five servants are not one too many, and sometimes vg hw 
all employed together in preventing my being knocked 
and hurt by this turbulent stream of traffic. It is also equal- 
ly true, that are fond of attracting rather more attention 
ou mae be, 5 SS Se ee 
of taking every passenger meet—man or woman, horse 
or ass, or mule—and wauing tom round by the shoulders to 
keep them out of the way, muttering the im t words 
clignitin sabib!” nae Ee 7 b” is ieee 

a foreign gentleman. used much as “ Moos- 
800” might be among a certain class in London. Yet, if a 
company of lacqueys were to appear in Fieet-street, sur- 
rounding a —— from Leicester-square, and turn Mr. 
Punch . Omnium towards St. Paul’s when going to 
‘Temple Bar, it is doubtful if the word “ Moossoo,” however 
imposingly pronounced, would immediately pacify them. 
The respect and honours exacted by Europeans in the East 
would seem absurd indeed, if required by Asiatics in Europe. 
Fytage 8 shows in eng cose. a ve 
ery strange and pretty, however, e aspect of the streets 
and bazaars of Tehran to an European eye. Here comes a 
lady on a white ass. Its mane and tail are dyed with henna. 
The lady is a light blue lady, wearing a white calico veil with 
windows in it. She rides upon a crimson velvet saddle. Then 
two women come —s a pair of cajowas, or hooded bas- 
kets, ulung on each side of a white horse, and thus balan- 
cing each other's weight. Another woman follows, perched 
Sse ee are vag (ET FF 
dren Servants, and a man walking unconcerned! 
naw p— LT . ° 
another dwelling. By-and-by comes a great 
[toe seeng DAY En She has a golden bridle and fing 





ere is a pretty part of the bazaar where there are flowers 
plenty, and birds of beautiful plumage in and 


which is born with Orientals. Then there are cooks’ shops in 
my little nooks and corners. Kabobs are, of course, the 
chief dainty sold here. But the kabobs are more artisticall 
prepared in Persia than in Turkey. What should you say, 
traveller! to a little lump of lean lamb-chop, a little lump of 
fat, a little lump of kidney, a little lump of liver, well powdered 
over with finely-chopped garlic, discreetly salted and pep- 
pered, and served, all frothing, upon a silver skewer, with a 


relish; wine, too, is sold openly—too openly, indeed. Wine 
and are sold higgledy-piggledy together, for some inex- 
Few e reason, unless it should be that although wine is for- 


table in the way of trade to suggest a compromise; the im- 
mense panto: e wine-bottles squashing the upon which 
they lie. ee ae ee dinner might be got in 
the bazaars for about sixpence, if one were inclined to try. 
ere, with charming living pictures of Aslale fe to be soon 
there, with ctures 0! ife to be seen 
h their open gateways. Turband moollahs, seeming to 
read for decorum’s sake, but with shrewd = keeping sharp 
watch around them; travellers praying at the fountain in the 
centre of the court- ; and rooms containing rich 
closed with pretty shutters. 

Most of the European articles sold in the bazaars of Tehran 
are very coarsé and paltry, and there is a fine opening for an 
enterp British t in the Persian capital. I saw 
some bread-looking mirrors of the worst possible kind 
from Russia, some coarse English cotton goods of gaudy co- 
lours, and some common crockery. These trumpery foreign 
things, however, are all displayed with childish exultation, and 
are a source of deep pride to the shopkeeper who owns them. 
Generally, what strikes one most about the bazaars is the cool- 
ness and utter indifference to business of the Oriental trader, 
who seldom deigns to call attention, even by a glance, to his 
wases. But it is the clatter of some English tea-things that 
their owner is pompously dusting which suddenly reminds 
me of home, and recals to me the time when I was a child 
and took tea at a pleasant country-house with a loved and 
leathery old nurse, some five-and-twenty years ago. I wonder 
for a moment whether it can be really the same “I,” at which 
= dogs are now barking > a, and the children 

t—a si ina an 
PeThose childen, by ag: ty are quite naked, which warns 
me that we have strayed into an u uented quarter of the 
town, and had better go ——— op the ng age 
is nothing to tempt one to buy, and spend one’s money e 
bazaars. Perhaps all that is really valuable or curious is hid- 
den by timid merchants fearful of the rapacity of power. 


g 





THE ROWING MATCH. 
RY CHARLES READE. 
It was a bright hot day in June. Mrs. Dodd and Julia sat 


half reclining, with their parasols up, in an open carriage, b. 
the brink of the Thames at one of its loveliest bends. d 


man, dressed in menqpiinans chowts, pales on horse-| About a furlong up stream a silvery stone bridge, just mel- 
feck. I ask my nozzir in a whisper who he ie? But my | lowed by time, “apemned the river with sony thir asthen i 
‘words have been heard by the keen, sharp-witted race around | Through these the coming river peeped sparkling a long wa: 
me, and the passers-by immediately stop to answer the ques- | above, then came meandering and shining down, loitered coo 
tion. They each and all inform me eagerly that he is a great | andsombre under the dark vaults, then wy TN 
state dignitary, and gossip about him’ with much wit and | crookedly to the spot where sat its two tors that | nose 
license of tongue. ‘eS eae day; but at that very point flung off its tine habits, and 
Giate advantage of the chance assembiy, and tries to enlist us| shot straight away in a broad stream of water a 
all in his favour against the butcher, loud to shame the} mile long, down to an island in midstream ; a little fairy island 
fellow, apparently a sheep-faced bumpkin, into letting him | with old trees and a white temple. To curl round this fairy 
have it half-price. What strikes me especially is the beauty | isle the broad current parted, and both silver streams turned 
Fen nl Se pret wiiatp of Ge wen. i or: Oe winded and melted 
Persian women have free and graceful step in the sight. 


Under a little shed, perhaps wy ey for the or. . island, and the 
lock 0 w 


fair occupants stretched Sheeel band of bright colour 

figures clustering on the battlements—and the grem 

— Opposite with the motley crowd streaming up ay 
own. 


Nor was that sense, which seems espec’ 
cate in women, left unregaled in the genc 
The meadows on the o 

back of our fair friends, 
odours at their liquid benefactor gilding by ; and the sun hin. 
to burn perfumes, and the air to scatter then 
over the motley merry crowd, that bright, hot, smiling, airy 


us tuned to gentle enjoyment, the fair mother and he 
lovely daughter leaned back in a delicious languor proper 

g, though demure, 

Ke y. oe we == youth, beauty, 
ility, 3 temper, the tw 
ou out en those obscure banks 
tting clothes, cut in the height of the fashion, or else jy 
Jerseys, white or striped, and flannel trousers, and straw hay 
or cloth caps of bright and various hues; betting, strolling 
chaffing, larking, and whirling stunted bludgeoy 


But as for the sport itself they were there to see, the centr 
of all these bright accessories, “The Racing,” my ladies dij 
not understand it, nor try, nor care a hook-and-eye about it 
ed indifference to the main event received 
: for then the first heat for the cup came, 
and rw? it. So then racing became 
ment @ most interesting pastime; an appendage 
He left them to join his crew. An 
glided down the river before their eyes, with the beloved on 

uietly in it: his Jersey revealed not only the w 
his arms, as sunburnt below the elbow as a gipsey’s 
and as corded above as a blacksmith’s, but also the play of the 
muscles across his broad and deeply inden 
oar entered the water smoothly, 
out clean, and feathered cl 


‘hos than oval tres 


pperi it severely, then came 
ear and tunably on the ringing rov- 
lock, the boat jumped, and then glided, at each neat, easy, 
“ Ob, how beautiful and 

lia. “1 bad no idea.” 
tly the competitor for this heat came down, the Cam- 
bridge boat, rowed by a fine crew in broad striped J 
“ Ob dear!” said Julia, “they are odious and strong 
I wish I was in it—with a gimlet; he should 


Which corkscrew staircase to Honour being inaccessible, 
had to be decided by two — 4, trifles called 
‘ew things in this vale of tears are more worthy a pen o 
than an English race is, as seen by the runners; and 
none else has ever seen one, or can paint one. But I, unhap 
pily, have nothing to do with this race, except as it appeared 
to two ladies seated on the Henley side of the Thames, 
These fair novices then 
down the river, and could just discern two whitish streaks 
on the water, one on each side the litile fai 
on the Berkshire bank. The 
boats: the black patch was about a bas 
dred Cambridge Oxford men, ready to run and hallo with 
the boats all the way, or at least till the last 
should be run plus halloed out of their young 
less fleet and enduring, but equally clamorous, stood 
vari ripe for a shorter yell and run when 
boats should come up to them. Of the natives and country 
those, who were not nailed down by bounteous Fate, 
aa on fae ayy en ae awe So beak: —_ wee = 
of getting in the way as much as possible, getting 
knocked into the Thames as little as might be. 


Eosed Hons 0 plotel down ot Gab 
land; two oars seemed to splash into the water from each 
eae eee; und the Dee Ein wes me 
threatening streaks. Presently was heard 
distant murmur, and the : ‘ 
goods | larger, and larger; and the 


tal parrots, to attest the fondness for birds and flowers | fire 


ite the winning-post. 


fi 
exE 
ey 


f 
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idden by the law, egg-flip is not, so that it is easy and profi- | visitors, 


ze 


Every head was now turned down the river. Groups hung 
craning over it like nodding bulrushes. 

Next the runners were swelled by the stragglers they 
picked up ; so were their voices; and on came the splashing 


oarsmen’s heads and bodies 
the oars seme ay Ld Lg the water sav 
and the spray sq 
leaped and darted 
them in front, nobody could say which was 
with hundreds of voices 


side by side, end, looking 
y side, an a 
ahead. 


§ 


her up!” “Oh, well pulled, six!” “Well pulled 
“Up, up! lift her a bit!” “ 
« Hurrak !” 


At this Julia turned red and 


Cambridge!” “ Oxford!” 


to pray for Oxford to w 
finger ; it was on her left hand; 
she raised it; and, that moment, as if she had given a signal, 
the boats, foreshortened no longer, shot 
came 


and 
fair, the elastic rowers stretched 
ee Soom, and comer ioe 
an as 
d human wave : their nostri 
ips of some pale and glutinous; their white 


"rs, Dold had's mouitory 
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= slowly towards the bridge, Cambridge with four oars, Ox- 
mg sory owarde that gun bad winged them both. 

The race was over. 

But who had won our party could not see, and must wait 
to learn — Very Hard Cash. 


Emperial Parliament. 
RECOGNITION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
House of Lords, March 23, 

Lorp CAMPBELL called attention to the question of acknow- 
jedging the Southern Confed: as an independent Power 
jn connexion with other neutral tion, he con- 
tended, would take away the last hope of the North of subju- 

ing the South, and would ly influence the Federal 
Corcument in coming to an arran, it with their oppon- 
ents if those opponents were once looked on as an indepen- 
dent Power by toreign nations. As precedents for this view 
he quoted the recognition of the United States by France, of 
the South American Republics by England, and of Portugal 
in 1641 by various pean Powers; and that the neu- 
tral Powers by their silence implied a belief in the possible 

wer of the North to subdue the Soutbern States, and put 
on parties thereby in a false position. The opinions of this 
country and of France and Holland had been sufficiently ma- 
nifested by the recent loan raised for the Confederates, while 
military men had also expressed their conviction that the con- 
quest of the South was impossible. He referred to a variety 
of considerations, both moral and material, which ought to in- 
fluence H. M. Government in recognizing the Southern Con- 
federacy, and concluded by observing that if recognition were 
withbeld, the war would never be brought to an end. 

Lord Russe said that if there were anything which could 
be justly done to end the war in America, there was nota 

Je person in the country who would not be but too glad 

= it. Unfortunately, there was nothing we could do use- 
fully or peacefully to attain that object. It was not by offer- 
ing our good offices or mediation that this war was at present 
likely to be concluded. The refusal with which the late pro- 
position of France had been met showed that such o' 
would not only not be attended to, but would provoke greater 
opposition on the part of the U. 8. He denied that the ex- 
ample adduced by Lord Campbell of the ition of the 
v. F was applicable to the case in point, for what was cited 
as recognition by France was nothing less than forcible inter- 
vention. As to the case of the South American Republics, he 
showed that the soil of those Republics was free from hostile 
troops at the period of their seauenaeen. which was not yet 
the condition of the Confederate States, many points of whose 
territories were occupied by Federal troops. 

“ Well, now, if we look to the present position of North 
America and compare it with that of the States of which 
Lord Lansdowne spoke, we find that the war in North Ame- 





proclai pendence—a 
part of Louisiana, New Orleans, and the banks of the 
ppi, occupied by the Federal armies. There are very 
considerable Federal armies cities of the Confedera- 
tion, such as Charleston and Savan: So that no man can 
say it is a case of hopeless war. For my own part, and speak- 
pe cerning em limited vision, I do not believe those ef- 
forts of the ederale will be successful. But no man can sa: 
that the war is finally over, or that the ind dence of the 
Southern States is established. (Hear, hear.) Well, then, what 
i present state of the case? Although great efforts have 
made in vain, the Federal Republic seems unwil- 
the decision of events. So far from it, we find 
acts of the which has just expired are to 
conscription, every man fit to carry arms at the dis 
f the President of the United States, and to vote sums 
ey amounting to no less than £180.000,000 sterling for 
rpose of prem. Ra on the war. Well, then, in this state 
i should say that, ae the question of right, 
would not be a friendly act tow: the U. 8., ic would not 
be to fulfil our obli ns to a country with which we have 
long maintained relations of peace and amity—a country 
which says it can still carry on the war—it would, I say, be a 
failure of friendship on our part if at this moment we were to 
terpose and recognize the Southern States. 
“T have endeavoured to guard myself by saying that I speak 
now with reference to the present aspect of fare I 
know any moment in which my noble friend could have 
brought forward his motion with less encouragement from 
events. It may turn out that these immense efforts which are 
made shall be made in vain; that the spirit of the South 
is unconquerable as their determination never to be united 
again with the Northern States is final and irrevocable, and 
that a time may come when the duty of this country will be 
totally different from what it is at the present moment. All I 
maintain is, that it is our duty at present to stand still and not 
to proceed to an act so ite, so positive—an act so un- 
friendly to the U.S. as that of the tion of the South. 
(Hear, hear.) My noble friend spoke of various topics—of 
danger of Canada being attacked by the Northern Republic, 
and of the West Indies being attacked by the Southern. My 
lords, I cannot follow ape e friend into these suppositions. 
I do not venture to say what may be the future course of events. 
Iconfine myself to that which I think to be our duty now 
(bear, hear), which I think is right, and if that be so we must 
be content in future days to meet with future dangers, and it 
will not enfeeble our arms if we have it in our power toreflect 
that we have never failed in our ae to those which 
have been great States in peace and amity with us, and that it 
has not been through any fault of ours that a great affliction 
Mee an ends, Ibeo : that there is anything in 
we m w not is an: what 
my noble d has said to-night which would make it neces- 
sary for me to go much further into this question, but at the 
same time there were parts of his speech in which he referred 
to former occasions and former instances of interference on 
our part, as if my noble friend and some of those who looked 
forward to his motion to-night expected that there should be 
some interference on our part in this war. Now, I wish to 
say only a few words upon that which we have done in former 
days by way of intervention. We, too, like other States, have 
at times taken upon us to intervene. We interfered in the 
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we aided her in her contest with 
_— destruction which threatened her, and helped her to found a| tures of Mr. Fitzgerald with reference to the supposed ar- 


again. When the Bel, declared 
remain under the 


ance with the iy 2 we interfered by force,|by my honourable friend the member for Bradford, I 


could bear another character. 
will not be the case, and that no interest, deeply as they may | rather a di 
affect us—interests which imply the well being of a great por- L ‘ 
tion of our people, but interests which may affect also the free- | passions of one nation st another, especially if there is 
dom and happiness of other parts of the globe—will induce | no just cause, it is 
us to set an example different from that of our ancestors, but | dency to endanger friendly relations between the two coun- 
that when we are bound to interfere it will bean interference | tries. We understand, however, the object of these proceed- 
in the cause of liberty and to promote the freedom of mankind | i 
a8 we have hitherto done in such cases. (Hear.) 


days, and I trust ihat with : 
rica we may be able to continue our impartial and neutral | the way of altering our laws for the pu 


jesty’s Government had been called to the danger to our 

friendly relations with the United States resulting from the | shown that the British Government have done, on the report 

Sing ont in our ports of ships of war for the service of the | of the American Minister here, everything which the laws of 
erate 


down by American judges, which ground of 
wn by u w took away all of in- 
ternational yf - g In this 








Turkey ; we rescued her from |the Crown. He defended the Government against the stric- 




















and independent Monarchy. Take the case of — rangement with the American Government. 
that they were unable to| Lord PaLMerston said: * * Now, sir, turning to 
vernment of Holland, in accord-|the much more important and practical question raised 


, and the wise and happy ar-|cannot but express my regret at the tone of his remarks, 


rangement was made by which the freedom of Belgium was se- and still more at the tone of the honourable member for 

cured. Now, my lords, in all these instances, 

= was carried on by our ancestors or in our own times, 
ere is no’ 


whether the inter- | Bi (Hear, hear.) There is no concealing the fact, 
and there is no use in disguising it, that whenever any politi- 
of which an Englishman need be ashamed. ted 


cal party, whether in or out of office in the United Sta’ 
(Hear, hear.) If we have taken part in interventions, it has | finds itself tn difficulties, it raises a cry against ternal 
been in behalf of the dence, freedom, and welfare of a|(hear, hear & means of creating what in American lan- 


great pastion ot mankind. I should be sorry, indeed, if there | guage is called “ political capital.” That is a practice, of course, 
should be an 


y intervention on the of this country which | which we must deplore. (Hear, hear.) As long as it is con- 
(Cheers.) I trust that this | fined to their internal affairs we can only hope that, being 

angerous game, it will not be carried further than 
is intended. When a Government or a large party excite the 


est that such a course has a great ten- 


ings in the present ce, and therefore we do not feel that 
irritation which might otherwise be excited. But if this cry 
“It is with this conviction that I have addressed these few | is raised for the purpose of driving H. M.’s Government to do 
as to what has been done by this country in former | something which may be contrary to the laws of the country 

to this Civil War in Ame-|or which may be derogatory to the dignity of the country in 

of pleasing an- 


course. Depend upon it, my lords, that if that war is to cease, | other Government, then all I can say is that such a course is 
it is far better it should cease by a conviction, both on the | not likely to accomplish its purpose. (Hear, hear.) I yery 
part of the North and the South, that they can never live again | much regret, therefore, that the speech of my hon. friend the 
happily as one community and one republic, and that the ter- | member for Bradford, and more particularly that of the hon. 
mination of hostilities can never be brought about by the ad- | member for yr are calculated to encourage those 
vice, the mediation, or the interference of any European " k 
Power. (Cheers.) I repeat I have spoken only of the duty | of the American Government. (Hear, hear.) I should have 
of the Government at the present time, and I trust that there | hoped that gentlemen bringing this question before‘the House 
will be no further debate on this subject.” (Loud cheers.)}—| would rather have tried to allay the irritation, instead of 
rw few words from Lord SrRaTHEDEN, the subject | making out, as they endeavour to do, that the Americans have 
Top) = 


complaints which I t are totally unfounded on the part 


a to blame England and the English Government. (Hear, 
ear.) 

My hon. and learned friend the Solicitor-General, in that 
House of Commons, March 29. | admirable speech which we all listened to with the test 
Mr. W. E. Forsrex asked whether the attention of Her Ma-| delight (hear, hear), has demonstrated agaist us at the 


THE “ALABAMA” AND “PETERHOFF.” 


Americans have no cause of complaint tus. He has 


States, in contravention of the Foreign Enlist- | the country enabled them to do. I can easily understand that 


ment Act and of the policy of neutrality adopted by this | in the U. 8., where the civil war has produced so much agita- 
country. He read various documents, the facts stated in which, | tion, and where the course of practice has been to setaside the 
he seemed to think, showed a blindness or want of vigilance | law, men have been led to forget, in a great degree, the obli- 
on the part of British authorities that threatened to jeopardize | gations of the law, and are not disposed to give that weight 
our friendly relations with the U.S. He did not ask the Goy-| which is due to our argument—that we cannot go beyond 
ernment, he said, to infringe the law, but to carry out the law, | What the law prescribes and authorizes, Yet I think that the 
and, if the existing law was not sufficient, to come down to | House at least will see that the statement of my hon. and 
the House and demand further powers. 


learned friend proves that we have, in enforcing the Foreign 
The Soticrror-GENERAL observed that the case of the Ala-| Enlistment Act, done all that the law enabled or permitted us 
which Mr. Forster had enlarged) was only a part|to do. (Hear, hear.) Hon. members have argued as if the 
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of a series of accusations of breach of neutrality which the | seizure of a vessel were equivalent to its condemnation. They 
Government of the U. S. had permitted itself to make against | ask, “ Why did you not seize the Alabama when you were told 
this country. He referred to a catalogue of cases in papers | that it was known and believed that it was intended for war- 
laid before the American Congress, 

tions were founded, without, he contended, any solid ground, | first place, you cannot seize a vessel under the Foreign En- 
no principle of international 

y | tice of all maritime nations (and, as he gee | that of the|ing your suspicion. That evidence was wanting in this 
United States themiselves), having been violated. 


upon which such accusa- | like purposes on the part of the Confederates.” Now, in the 
law, as recognized by the prac-|listment Act, unless you have evidence on oath confirm- 


He cited|case. The American Minister came to my noble friend 
ed by American Courts, and the doctrine laid|the Foreign tne and said, “I tel! you this and 
I tell you that ‘m sure of this and I’m sure of 
complaint in the matter of the that ;” it when he was asked to produce evidence 
and other matters he vindicated the Government and the | op oath, which was the only thing on which we could ground 
Customs’ authorities from the charges of delay and want of | any proceedings, he said that the information was fur- 
vigilance oy = against them, expressing his surprise at such | nished to him confidentially, that he could not give testi- 
y good ew oath, but that we ought nevertheless to act on his 
to dates) with reasonable | susp hat would —_ if we were to act in that 
promptitude despatch. e Government were, he said,| way? When a vessel is unjustly and without 
most anxious to enforce the law to the utmost of their power; — there is a process of law to come afterwards (hear, 
but they must have legal evidence of an intended violation of ,) and the Government may be condemned in heavy 
the law before they could act, as ing would then do, without | costs and Why are we to undertake an illegal 
—— or favour. In conclusion, he expressed a hope that | measure which 7 lead to those consequences, simply to 
had satisfied the House that the Government were free | please the agent of a foreign Government? (Hear, hear.) 
from blame, and that what he had said would tend to remove |I say if there was any fault it was on the part of those who 
false im: ms in the United States. called on us to do a certain act, and yet withheld the ground- 
Mr. T. Barve regretted the tone which pervaded the Soli-| work on which that act could alone be based. (Hear, hear.) 
citor-General’s speech, and asked the Government whether the |I have myself great doubts whether if we had seized the 
course they had with reference to the Alabama could | Alabama we should not have been liable to considerable 
be expected to give confidence to the U.S. that due precau-|damages. It is generally known that she sailed from this 
tions been taken. He thought that, on the whole, it was | country unarmed and not properly fitted out for war, and that 
impossible to acquit the Government of delay and tardiness|she received her armament, equipment, and crew in a fo- 
in their operations. reign port. Therefore whatever suspicions we may have had 
Mr. Brieut, after remarking that the speech of the Solici-|—and they were well founded, as it afterwards turned out— 
tor-General was the sort of speech he would have made in a/| as to the intended destination of the vessel, her condition at 
court where he held a brief, read two letters containing details | that time would not have justified a seizure. (Hear, hear.) 
of captures = Florida, and of preparations made by the| _ I can assure the House that H. M.’sGovernment have no in- 
Confederate Government for the building of other similar ves- | disposition to enforce the 8 of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. The hon. member Birmingham reproaches us with 
exhibiting a culd and unfriendly neu . Ido not know 
what the meaning of those terms may be ; but they appear to 
. |me to be a contradiction in themselves, (Hear, hear.) If neu- 


4 trality is more than friendly towards one party, it is som 
Government would it the sailing of these vessels, which | very different towards the other (laughter, and “ hear, hear” 
tended to peril our y relations with the United States. 


and ceases to be what, in common , is meant by neu- 
Mr. Laren read accounts of the sid supplied to the North-|trality between contending a. But whether our neutra- 
ern States from this country, observing that, if the Confeder- | lity i or i 
ates had obtained here two unarmed ships, the North had ob- 
quantities of arms and munitions of war ; and he 
mention eens main to bin for armed vessels on the 
part of the Northern Government, offering to place the origi- 
nal letters in the hands of the Speaker or of the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown. 

Mr. S. FrrzGEra.p, in calling attention to the recent cap- 
ture of the British steamship Peterhof’, gave the particulars of 
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ppose 
that we can view with pleasure any transactions which have a 
tendency to violate not only the letter, but even the spirit of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. It would have been much more 
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of the nature of contraband. Nevertheless, vessel 
been seized, violently and illegally, as he contended, by Com- 
modore Wilkes, whose name was well known in connexion 
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to go beyond the law. The law is in this case of very diffi- 
cult execution, (Hear, hear.) Thisis not the first time when 
that has been discovered. hen the contest was raging in 
Spain between Don Carlos and Queen Isabella it was my duty 
—the British Government having taken part with the Queen 
—to prevent supplies from being sent to Don Carlos from this 
country. There were several cases of ships fitted out in the 
Thames, but, though I knew they were intended to go in aid 
of Don Carlos, it was impossible to obtain that information 
whigh would have enabled the Government to interfere with 
success. (Hear, hear.) I hope, therefore, that those gen- 
tlemen who have made themselves in this House the 
mouthpiece of the North will use the influence which 
they are entitled by the course they have taken 
to exert to prove to their friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic that the charges made against the British Go- 
vernment are not founded in reason or in law. (Hear.) I 
trust they will assure them that H. M. Government will con- 
tinue, a8 I maintain they have done hitherto, to enforce the 
law whenever a case shall be brought before them in which 
they can safely act upon good and sufficient grounds. There 
must, however, be a deposition upon oath, and that deposition 
must be made upon facts that will stand examination before a 
court of law ; for to call upon us arbitrarily and capriciously 
to seize vessels, with respect to which no convincing evidence 
can afterwards be adduced, is to ask the Government to adopt 
a course which would cast discredit upon them, and lead to 
much subsequent difficulty and embarrassment. (Hear, hear.) 
I hope the people and government of the U. 8. will believe 
that we are doing our best in every case to execute the law ; 
but they must not imagine that any cry which may be raised 
will induce us to come down to this House with a proposal to 
alter the law. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 1 have had some 
experience of what any attempt of that sort may be expected 
to lead to (laughter), and I think there are several gentlemen 
sitting on this bench who would not be disposed, if 1 were so 
inclined myself, to concur in any such proposition. (Cheers.) 
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An Awkwarp Posrrion.—A letter from Stutigardt says: 
— One night last week a destructive fire broke out in a house 
adjoining our Zoological Garden. It was a horrible spectacle 
to see the fury of the animals, terrified by the sight of the fire, 
and by the extreme heat. Nothing mon A exceed the of 
the ferocious inmates of the garden, particularly of the lions 
and bears, and, in order to calm them, the keepers were ob- 
liged to be constantly deluging them with cold water. The 
military authorities sent a detachment of riflemen to fire on 
the animals in case it should be impossible to save 
them. Fortunately that extremity was not found necessary, 
as the fire was extinguished.” 


Fortunate Covmissioners.—H. M. Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1862 have recently received costly and ap- 
propriate gifts from the Emperor of the French and the Em- 
peror of Austria, as souvenirs of the Exhibition. These royal 
presents, which consist of many exquisite specimens of 
modern, ornamental, and Fine Arts, were formally presented 
to the Commissioners, on behalf of the Imperial Commissions, 
by M. Le Play, on the part of France, and by the Cheva- 
lier de Schwarz, on the part of Austria. At the Lawn OY 
the Exhibition, in May last, the Crown Prince of Prussia, - 
sident of the Royal Prussian Commission, also presented to 
each of H. M. Commissioners beautiful specimens of the manu- 
facture of the Royal porcelain establishment at Berlin. 





Lorv Exory’s Dursar at AGra —Lord Elgin’s great dur- 
bar at Agra on the 17th Feb., is described as grander than 
even Lord Canning’s at the same place. Crowds of chiefs 
from Rajpootana and Central India filled the grand tent, with 
numerous attendants, The place was a perfect blaze of jewels, 
such as no other spot in the world could display. Most re- 
markable of all there, though not so high as the Maharajah 
Scindia of Gwalior, was a little woman, almost hidden in 
cloth of gold and an enormous headdress of the same costly 
fabric, the Begum of Bhopal, the most faithful of all our 
Mussulman feudatories in 1857. She wore the insignia of 
the Star of India, and purple silk gloves. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DBSIGN. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
National Academy of Design, consisting of Original Works by 
Living Artists, is Now » for the Season, at the Galleries, 
625 Broapway. Season Tickets, 50 cents. Single Admission, 
2 cents. T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresp. Sec., N. A. 


G. OC. DE 
Baltimore 








Graduate of . 
Pupil of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated 
with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 
o. 60 East Taixty-rourts 8r., 
Between Fourth and Madison Avenuea. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1863. 


Affairs in Europe. 

Partly by mail and partly by telegrams from Halifax, ad- 
vices down to the 5th inst. from Queenstown have been re- 
ceived here.—From home there is no news of importance, for 
Lord Palmerston, in speeches made at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, has but reiterated many former declarations and argu- 
ments in favour of non-intervention. The Premier has been 
splendidly entertained in both cities, the occasion being his 
instalment as Lord Rector of the Glasgow University.—The 
popularity of the Confederate Loan has be2n somewhat im- 
paired, and it has descended in the market, from a premium 
to a discount of 1} to 2} per cent. The failure of a Mr. Spence 
at Liverpool brought the fall about, as he was errone- 
ously supposed to be the Southern States’ local agent 
of that name, and the correspondent (of the London Times, 
known as “S."—Commodore Wilkes’s high-handed dealings 
in the case of the Peterhoff, and the systematic efforts of the 
U. 8. authorities to magnify their rights as belligerents while 
crippling the privileges of neutrals, excite considerable atten- 
tion and are fully and frequently discussed by the press. They 
are treated nevertheless by the leading journalists as such 
themes should be treated. There is no bluster ; and no menace 
is held out. Our writers have not profited by the pernicious 
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example set them here, where the announcement of any inter- 
national difference whatever is habitually accompanied by 
threats to annex Canada or Cuba, or to upset all the “rotten 
old thronesof Europe.” 

Contrary to the tenour of previous reports is the intelli- 
gence that now comes from Poland. The insurrection is still 
said to be spreading, under guid of the National Com- 
mittee that has assumed the controul of affairs since the dis- 
appearance of the Dictator Langiewicz. As to the battles 
that occur, the numbers engaged, the losses and gains, the 
particulars in short of this formidable movement—the com - 
pletest ignorance prevails. Rumour has it that [the Czar, by 
way of mollifying the wrath of liberal Europe, is offering an 
amnesty and political reforms and a semblance of nationality 
to his revolted subjects; but they know the tender mercies of 
the Muscovite too well to trust them. English sympathies are 
with the Poles, as they have repeatedly been heretofore. 

Greece is in a fair way to have its monarchical yearnings 
gratified at last. The National Assembly at Athens has offered 
the crown to Prince William of Denmark, a youth in his 
eighteenth year, and brother to that fair Princess Alexandra 
who has recently enslaved all English hearts. The King of 
Denmark and the poor young man himself are said to have 
given their assent. The Greeks, being a maritime people, are 
without doubt somewhat influenced in their choice by the 
profession of their future Sovereign. Like our own Prince 
Alfred, he is in the navy of his country.—Prince Christian's 
family seems destined to rival the Coburgs in its fortunes. 
Report gives the hand of his second daughter, the Princess 
Dagmar, to the Heir Apparent to the throne of Russia. 








England and the United States—in Parliament. 

Postmaster-General Blair, a member of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabi- 
net, was present at the Loyal League Meeting in Union 
Square on Saturday last, and delivered a formal harangue, 
which was devoted almost exclusively to libelling a portion 
of our countrymen. Search up and down the record of this 
speech, and you will not find in it a syllable in regard to the 
progress or probable duration of the war. Charleston, Vicks- 
burg, Richmond, the Mississippi, the Rappahannock, the 
Yazoo, are not even named therein. What then, it may be 
asked, did Mr. Blair take for his subject? Search again up 
and down the report, and you will perceive it plentifully be- 
sprinkled with “aristocracy,” “British peers,” “Europe,” 
“ privilege,” and “English lordlings,” served up with abun- 
dant garnishing of misrepresentation, and withal even abso- 
lute falsehood. For it is false—and Mr. Blair knows it—that 
England’s “aristocrats are turning loose upon us piratical 
vessels ;” false, that “they have become as earnest as in 
76 to overthrow our Government, and are co-operating with 
the rebels, as with the tories, in every possible way short of 
declared war,” and false, that when French relations ap- 
peared to be threatening, it was felt that the United States 
would “make common cause with England against any at- 
tempt to invade or enslave her.” The Postmaster-General 
knows just as well as we do, that the constructors of Ala- 
bamas and the runners of blockade are either Southerners re- 
sident in England, or Liverpool and Manchester men con- 
nected with the South by old trading associations—at any 
rate, a commercial class, not a political, still less a “ privi- 
leged” one. He knows that the charge of “ co-operating,” 
which he makes in such comprehensive terms, is utterly and 
ridiculously unfounded. He knows, too, that in the event of 
war with France and peril to Great Britain, this Republic 
would never have raised a national finger to save our coun- 
try from destruction. 

But, after all, Mr. Blair’s oration is not of much moment. 
It pledges the Cabinet of which he is a member to nothing; 
and if it consisted for the most part of the ill-placed abuse to 
which we have alluded, the abuse was general, and was neu- 
tralised by a bit of practical advice to his countrymen. It is 
for Mr. Blair himself to reconcile the inconsistency ; we only 
deal with facts. And a fact it is, that, having inflamed the 
popular mind against England to the best of his ability, he 
thus embodied his moral: “ we cannot, therefore, be too care- 
ful not to furnish the desired pretext”—the pretext being 
purely an imaginary one for going to war with this country! 
It would be difficult for the force of folly to go further. 

What a remarkable contrast might be drawn between all 
this uncalled-for tirade, and the speeches of our two leading 
Cabinet Ministers, delivered respectively in either House of 
Parliament by Earl Russell and Viscount Palmerston! The 
former most emphatically rejects Lord Stratheden’s proposal 
to recognize at once the Southern Confederacy. The latter, 
backed by the unanswerable plea of the Solicitor-General, 
vindicates the British Government from the charge of violated 
neutrality in the matter of the Alabama. Both grapple with 
the point immediately before them. Both avoid digression 
and recrimination, though in truth the opportunity for such 
was not wanting. An allusion to Mr. Seward’s subscription to 
the Irish Revolutionary Fund might have “brought down” 
the House. A description might have followed of one of the 
many public ceremonials, got up here in honour of men 
elevated above their fellows solely as rebels against Great 
Britain. [t would not have been entirely out of place to bring 
forward Commodore Wilkes’s renewed efforts at naval dis- 
courtesy, or to picture Mr. Clay, the U. S. Minister to Russia, 
diplomatically urging anti-English propagandism. 

we say, was not wanting; but this ed captandum style is not 
in vogue upon our ministerial benches in Parliament, how- 
ever acceptable it sometimes provesin other latitudes. Seeing 





possible to be angry at the charge of insolence laid at 
Palmerston’s door ;—its preposterousness makes one smile, 

The debate of the 27th ult., in the House of 
claims a few words further, inasmuch as we cunnot give it jp 
detail—The highest compliment, that could be paid to th 
close and dispassionate argument of the Solicitor-General, hy 
been paid to it by vexed journalists here, who dismiss it 
with the remark that it is a bit ofspecial pleading. Not in sug 
light appears to us a case fortified by examples drawn te: 
from the avowed practice or recorded judgments of Mr. Sey. 
ard, Daniel Webster, Judge Story, and President Pierce. Thy 
question indeed has been argued over and over again ; by 
never more convincingly. As regards the facts, we see no. 
thing to add to the statement that we drew up last week fo 
these columns, unless it be that a Sunday was one of the 
three days that elapsed, between the handing-in to Lord Ry 
sell of Mr. Adams's final evidence against the Alabama, ani 
the delivery of the Crown Lawyers’ opinion that the ship 
ought to be delayed in order that the case might be investigated 
—Mr. Thomas Baring spoke precisely as became a partner ip 
the famous firm of Baring, Brothers, and Co. He deprecate 
any additional irritation, wherein he was praiseworthy; bu 
he did not seem to know his own mind on the general ques 
tion. He was, and he wasnot. He did aot think the govem. 
ment could be acquitted of undue delay; but it “was by no 
means his wish to accuse them.” —Mr. John Bright ought really 
to emigrate hither, being on all occasions, and under all cj. 
cumstances, the eulogiser and advocate of these States, in pre. 
ference to the land of his birth; yet beyond manifesting his 
habitual tendencies, we do not observe anything fresh or co. 
gent in his remarks.—Not so with Mr. Laird, whose speech 
was the novelty of the evening. Rather indecently, to ow 
mind, he availed himself of his privilege as a Member, which 
protected him from the consequences of such an avowal, and 
declared that everything connected with the building of 
the Alabama was “above board.” Now if words have 
any meaning, this means that Mr. Laird was awar 
of her illegal destination, for though not armed she was up 
doubtedly fitted for war. This then looks like unbecoming 
bravado. The honorable member was more happy when 
he enumerated the hundreds of th ds of rifles and mil- 
lions of percussion-caps, shipped to the U. 8. since hostilities 
began. He was most happy too, when he announced that the 
Federal Government at Washington had applied to him t 
build them an iron-plated war-steamer, to be completed 
“with guns and everything appertaining!” Nor can we won- 
der at his closing denunciation of the U. 8. detectives wh 
swarm in England, and of Mr. Bright, as “a man who ap 
plies himself deliberately to set class against class, and to 
cry up the institutions of another country.” 

Lastly we come to what fell from Lord Palmerston, which 
we should not notice—having copied it at length—were there 
not in it one important illustration of the views we have often 
taken in these columns. This is the point. It has been re 
iterated here by writers of every grade, by Cabinet Ministers 
“on the stump” as by penny-a-liners in the sensation press, that 
our Government, if it pleased, could make the Foreign Enlist 
ment Act applicable, to all such cases as this in question— 
Now the Premier cites specific and personal example to the 
contrary. He tells how, in the war between the Car- 
lists and Christinos in Spain, when our Government 
avowedly sided with the latter, it could not prevent the des 
patch of sundry vessels fitted out in the Thames for the ser- 
vice of the former, so difficult was it, where secresy was de- 
sired, to obtain the information requisite by law. Lord Pal- 
merston, being Foreign Secretary himself at the time, was per- 
fectly familiar with the circumstances; and the mention of 
Sir De Lacy Evans's British Legion in Spain may aid in re 
calling them to the reader's remembrance. By general consent, 
the American press gives the go-by to this appropriate cita- 
tion! It would not accord well with their own violent and 
unreasoning objurgations. 

England and the United States—Out of Parliament. 

It were absurd to expect neutrals and belligerents to take 
the same view of their mutual obligations ; coincidence is im- 
probable, if not impossible. It is curious however to pass, 
from the logical and temperate discussion of this Alabama af- 
fair in our British Houses of Parliament, to the violent out- 
burst of clamour that largely fills the American press. Beaten 
tosome extent out of their legal and international position,nots 
few of our neighbours harp upon the old assertion that every- 
thing about the Alabama (save the Captain and the cause) is 
English, and so work themselves up into wrath, just as wild 
beasts go through the process of lashing their sides with their 
tails preparatory to their savage spring. Some abandon the 
narrow law that is in point, and betake themselves to a wider 
range of exigencies. Some—like General Butler—counsel the 
non-shipment of grain to Great Britain, by way of starving 
her into a one-sided neutrality. Others—like the self-compli- 
cent pedant G. W. B., who settles everything from ships’ com- 
passes, to the course of empires, in the columns of Post or 
Times—advise an attack on the Alabama in any neutral port 
whatever. Some are for letters-of-marque; some for an em- 
bargo on British shipping; some for non-intercourse ; some 
for closing diplomatic relations. Furthermore, some tell us 
that Mr. Seward has sent a scathing despatch across the ws- 
ter, which will certainly teach John Bull better manners; 
though we note that an Opposition newspaper hereupon most 
maliciously insinuates, that this has only been done by Mr. 
Seward since he has had ample reason to believe that our 
Government has promised closer watching ! 








what was said, and remembering what was omitted, it is im- 


Can there, then, be so much smoke, without a fire? Are 
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the peaceful relations between Great Britain and this Republic 
really endangered? We think not—and for this reason. 
despite all the windy and patriotic speeches that are delivered 
alnost day by day, and despite the bubbles of excitement that 
rise incessantly to the surface, this country resembles eter} 
countries in this—it will study its own interest. It professes | 
to do so, in prosecuting to the bitter end this sanguinary do- | 
mestic war. It will assuredly do so, in avoiding a needless | 
foreign one. Nor are we wrong in ing thati t, here 
as elsewhere, rules the hour. Has the Alabama been of the 
slightest use to the Confederates, in a military point of view? 
Not a bit; she has simply entailed heavy loss upon com- 
merce! Again, what but interest could have induced the 
Government at Washington, at this day and after all that has 
passed, to renew their endeavours of 1861, and have agents at 
Liverpool and Glasgow feeling the way towards purchasing 
war-ships there ? 

The sting of Lord Palmerston’s late remark, that threat- 
ened trouble with England was in constant use by beleague- 
red American politicians, lay in its truth. It would therefore 
be but in accordance with precedent, if the actual excitement 
were fostered at Washington, partly to cover mortification at 
the slow progress of the national effort to crush the Sovth, 
partly to stimulate laggard Volunteers or render the Conscrip- 
tion popular. We do not look then for letters-of-marque, or 
embargoes, or non-intercourse, It has been revealed, within 
the last eighteen months, that the British people are not 
quite so phlegmatic as they have sometimes been 
assumed to be, and that they too are touchy upon 
naval questions. They have borne with patience the cot- 
ton deprivation ; but to lose all trade with this country, 
and especiaily the trade in grain, would not probably improve 
their temper. As for pretexts for war, which Mr. Blair 
implores his countrymen not to furnish, he is well aware that 
a dozen are on the file, any one of which would answer the 
purpose ; though Mr. Blair may rest assured that high and low, 
Whigs, Conservatives, Radicals, Sovereign, Peers, Common- 
ers, Traders, Manufacturers, Agriculturists, all Great Britain, 
would earnestly deprecate a rupture. 

When one party shrinks from war, save under compulsion 
of honour or interest, and the other party would multiply its 
difficulties tenfold by any such rash attempt at solving them 
—we may feel pretty well assured that, for once, there may 
be smoke without fire. 





The War. 

The record to-day may be of the briefest. In fact there is 
but one military item of news, and that one concerns General 
Foster, U.S., whom we left last week beleaguered at Washing- 
ton, N.C. He is now said to have been reinforced, after two 
unsuccessful attempts to carry him more men, munitions, and 
supplies ; the anxiety respecting him is quieted.—All the rest 
is a confused murmur of gunboats manceuvring by fifties (!) on 
certain Western rivers, of squads of cavalry fighting in Vir- 
ginia, of Suffolk being threatened by the Confederates, of 
General Banks, U. 8., looking more to the defences of New 
Orleans than to capturing Port Hudson, the attack on which 
strong-hold did not occur, as registered in our last issue. The 
week in fact has been a blank one. 

A curious report has come from Havana, to the effect that 
the inveterate Commodore Wilkes has got into trouble with 
the Spanish authorities for firing on a Spanish steamer on the 
Cuba coast, that he has been arrested, and is detained on pa- 
role. The story is improbable; but the Commodore’s long 
stay in port is also inexplicable. * 

One of the serious effects of the war—and one that accounts 
in large measure for the bitterness felt in regard to the Ala- 
bama—may be added here to this scanty chronicle. Seventeen 
Captains of American merchantmen arrived by one steamer 
lately at Portland, from Liverpool. Out of these, four had had 
their vessels seized and burned by the Confederate cruiser, 
while eleven had sold their ships abroad, inasmuch as the 
heavy war-risks rendered it impossible to procure freights. 


The Attack on Charleston. 

The papers during the week have been filled with accounts 
of the naval attempt on Charleston harbour, on the 7th inst., 
which ended in a repulse. The affair has been closed, for a 
time at least, by the withdrawal of the U. 8. forces afloat and 
on shore, and a resumption of the status quo. It is doubtful 
whether the attack will be renewed, unless there be some vast 
improvements made in marine artillery, and safe and sure me- 
thods be discovered for removing submarine obstructions. 
Men of science may deduce what results they please from 
this encounter; we conclude from it that the great battle be- 
tween the offensive and resisting powers of metal is unsettled, 
and that it will remain unsettled to the end of time. In 
foundries and laboratories therefore, experiments may go 
forward with renewed energy; nor can we affect to 
take any very special interest in these, until hard knocks 
are dealt. Even then, as compared with sea-fights in ancient 
or modern days, there is and will be a wearisome prosiness 
in all these hammerings of iron-clads. There must have 
been a terrible din, it is true, and the metallic shower must have 
been curious to behold, if the poor stokers and seamen could 
only have seen it. But on board a vessel where none but the 


Captain and the Pilot were privileged to peep through a gimlet- | 


hole, we cannot imagine the gallantest fellow in the world 
experiencing any pleasurable excitement. As for heroism, 
much of it was undoubtedly shown by the brave fellows who 
took the first Monitor into action, and beyond all doubt there 
were many afloat on Tuesday week off Charleston, who would 


that heroism, as it is termed, hds any special opportunity for 
showing itself, on board a craft believed to be impregnable. 
In our opinion, these floating iron-safes will tend very rapidly 
to deteriorate the noble race of American and British seamen. 
It is certainly an amelioration, that the “most powerful fleet 
the world ever saw” can go intoa fight and be repulsed, with 
the modest loss of 1 killed and 17 wounded. It is, we say, 
again to humanity; but heroism will soon succumb under 
such bloodless results. A child snuffing out a candle with bare 
fingers may show more real courage, than Chaubert the Fire 
King going into an oven seven times heated ! 

On the moral results of this engagement we do not care to 
dwell. The spirit, that is spurred by disaster to renewed ex- 
ertions, is admirable, and is one that accomplishes great things. 
Where, however, the same spirit is manifested in words, the 
effect may lean to the ludicrous. Thus, after the enormous 
expectations raised, and the many predictions that the Moni- 
tors were irresistible, we cannot but smile at Capt. Ericsson 
and the N. Y. Zimes. The former is enchanted to find what 
trifles are amiss in his brood, and what gigantic efforts it costs 
the Carolinians to hold them at bay ; the latter rejoices that it 
is now proven how easily American harbours can be defended 
against foreign assailants! 


The only operatic novelty of the week has been the production 
of “ Verdi's *‘ I Dae Foscari,”” on Wednesday, for the benefit of 
Manager Maretzek. This piece was played here many years ago, 
and has since been shelved. Having been now revived for a soli- 
tary occasion, we trust it will be permitted to return again to 
slumber. The contest, that it provokes between vocalization and 
instrumentation, can only be compared to the fight of the iron- 
clads in Charleston harbour. Both sides, to continue the illustra- 
tion, blazed away with remarkable spirit; but if the crown for 
noise and perseverance must be awarded any where, let it be given 
to the gentleman who bangs the drum. When the season is 
ended, he should be immediately engaged by a circus company. 
Yet let us not be unjust to the admirable artists, who wrestled 
on Wednesday with the overpowering maestro. They did their 
spiriting, not gently indeed, but vigorously; and with such 
touches of tenderness as Verdi in rare moments permitted. Ma- 
dame Medori as Lwerezia, Bellini as the Doge Foscari, and Mazzo- 
leni as his unhappy son Jacopo, were in full voice, and played and 
acted with the dplomb and ensemble so rare on these boards, and so 
acceptable to the public generally. The performance therefore 
was a great success; for, be it observed, the audience does not 
share our own objection to the hurly-burly of a vocal and instru- 
mental duel; nay, rather, it enwraps itself in the excitement of 
the musical(?) strife, and rewards both combatants with plaudit=. 
There was a pleasant little episode played off also on Wednes_ 
day, which increased still further the enthusiasm of a fashionable 


content, the curtain was drawn up and disclosed the whole com- 
pany ranged behind a table whereon stood a silver tea-service. 
Forth from behind the scenes, by the fair hands of Medori and the 
powerful grasp of Mazzoleni, was dragged the blushing Manager. 


the troupe's esteem for their adroit and able conductor ; and we have 
no hesitation in adding to this most agreeable compliment our 
own conviction, that Max Maretzek deserves no less of the public. 
He has catered for us all with spirit and liberality, and we hope he 
has made money by his exertions. 
Madame Medori was to take leave last night, in Norma. We are 
truly sorry to say that she sails for Europe, on Wednesday next, 
We may have voices equal to hers in other persons; we can 
scarcely have a prima donna so perfect an interpreter of the lyrical 
drama. Bon voyage, fair lady! ‘Would that your mantle could be 
left behind you! 

—_—_————— 


vama. 


Dry times for dramatic editors. There is little to record in the 
theatrical line, this week ; still less to criticise. Entertainments 
of the usual description have been presented, at all the theatres, 
in the usual style. “‘My Noble Son-In-Law” has been alternated 
with less novel plays at Wallack’s, and has proved a substantial 
attraction. The erratic career and the sad fate of Camille have 
been depicted by Miss Heron, at Niblo’s, and have yet again sug- 
gested that human misery is sometimes beyond relief, and that 
there are defects, alike in human nature and in the existing social 
system, which cannot be remedied. The drama of “ Saint Mary’s 
Eve,” under the title of “ Bantry Bay,” together with a few bene- 
fit performances, have filled up the week at Laura Keene’s ; while 
Miss Lucille Western has given nightly illustrations of what act- 
ing ought not to be, at the Winter Garden. It may be added that 


just now occurs to me as either novel or suggestive. I find my- 
self, therefore, in the condition of the silent gentleman who was 
presented to one of the early Hanoverian queens of England. 
stare. 


promised. 


in succession, at Niblo’s. 


scriptidn. 


house. After the second act, and the now usual demonstrations of 


Then ina few expressive words Signor Colletti offered this token of 


“The Bean Stalk” has flourished in the Bowery, and that the 
Ethiopian Minstrels, at Bryant’s and at Wood's, have satirized, 
according to their fashion, the follies of the day. There certainly 
has been no lack of amusements for the town, but none of them 


“What for you no say nothing ?” asked her majesty, {after a long 
“ Because ma’am,” he answered, ‘I have nothing to say.” 
This as to things seen: a word or two now, as to things 


Two novelties are announced by Mr. Wheatley, to be produced, 
The first of these is a play called “ Au- 
rora Floyd; or the Shadow of a Life.” It is based on one of the 
novels of Miss M. A. Braddon—an extensive contributor to the 
kitchen literature of this period. Rumour attributes its author- 
ship to Mr. Wolf, of Bostou, the writer of “ Edith.” Its principal 
part will be assumed by Miss Heron, whose taste and talent for 
representing ruined females are alike extraordinary. Considerable 
familiarity with Miss Braddon’s writings, as also a vivid remem- 
brance of the imbecility of Mr. Wolf's former effort, induce me to 
anticipate that this drama will prove to be of the cheapest de- 


I notice, by the way, that two dramatic versions of “ Aurora 


duced in London—the former at the Adelphi, the latter at the St. 
James’, That such crude and commonplace works can succeed, 
either in the closet, or on the stage, is a sad comment on the taste 
of the public: or is it that the public is good-natured, and so en- 
dures all that authors, managers, and actors please to inflict 
upon it? The question must remain open. Another week will 
enable us to test the dramatic qualities of “ Aurora Floyd,” and 
perhaps, if it be successful, to explain the philosophy of its 
success. 

It may be mentioned here that the “ originality” of Miss Brad- . 
don’s literary performances has recently been made the subject of 
dispute, by a Mr. 8. W. Fullom—another writer of the same taw- 
dry school—who, some five years ago, published a novel called 
“ The Man of the World,’ from which he now intimates that Miss 
Braddon has derived the plots and the incidents alike for “ Aurora 
Floyd” and for “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” His letter, published in 
the London Morning Herald, establishes forty-tour points of re- 
semblance—nearly all of them being essential—between the lady’s 
novels and his own. To this Miss Braddon replies, in the Morn- 
ing Post, stating that her works are “entirely and thoroughly ori 
ginal, and not derived in the slightest degree from Mr. Fullom’s 
book, of which she never heard until the publication of that gen- 
tleman’s recent letters.” The editor of the Examiner, commenting 
on these facts, remarks—truly and tersely—that ‘‘the numerous 
parallels serve only to show how, in the production of a kitchen 
literature, destitute alike of thought and fancy, the very incidents 
used are common to the tribe of dealers in such fiction. They 
simply are as the scraps of glass in the kaleidoscope. For 
the production of this sort of stuff, little more is wanted than 
the cacoethes scribendi, a coarse mind, avoidance of all contact with 
good literature, and a full dietary of unwholesome reading.’ 

The second of the novelties announced by Mr. Wheatley is 
“The Duke’s Motto.” This play was adapted by Mr. John 
Brougham, from a romantic drama, entitled Le Bossu, by M. Paul 
Feval. The French piece was first produced at the Dorte Saint 
Martin, in Paris; the English version was brought out, in January 
last, at the Lyceum, in London. The principal parts were played 
by Mr. Fechter, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. George Vining. Mr. 
Brougham has since authorized Mr. J. Collins to produce “ The 
Duke’s Motto” here, and the latter gentleman will, I presume, 
enact Mr. Brougham’s part, Carrickfergus. The plot of this drama 
is very intricate, but very interesting ; and it would seem to afford 
ample scope for good acting and brilliant scenic effect. There is 
reason to anticipate that a play of genuine excellence will, in 
this instance, achieve a genuine success, 

In dry times, a sketch of the theatrical week is, almost of ne- 
cessity, “‘a thing of shreds and patches.” I note here a few addi- 
tional items of interest. 

It should have been recorded, two weeks since, that M. Juignet 
had returned from Boston, with his company of French players, 
and had re-opened his pleasant little theatre at Niblo’s Saloon. 
The song says that ‘“‘absence makes the heart grow fonder.” I 
hope M. Juignet will find that his absence has only made his many 
friends still more eager for an entertainment, which in point of 
general correctness, good taste, and elegance, is unsurpassed in 
this country.—There will be no Matinee to day, but a perfor- 
mance will be given this evening, as usual—the play selected being 
“ Don Caesar de Bazan.” ‘ Nos {ntimes’’ will be repeated on Tues- 
day next, and on the following Thursday the manager himself 
will enjoy a Benefit. 

This evening also will be a brilliant one at Wallack’s. Two 
plays will be represented—“ Follies of a Night,’ and “Sweet- 
hearts and Wives.” The performances will be given for the Bene- 
fit of Mr. Moss, the efficient Treasurer of this theatre. One re- 
flects that Mr. Wallack’s establishment is not of the nature of the 
rolling stone, for that, says the proverb, gathers no Moss; nor, on 
the other hand, is it a mausoleum, though Moss has adorned it 
for many years. May it continue to be thus protected and orna- 
mented for many years to come! A crowded house to-night should 
testify that faithful services in a difficult position are properly ap- 
preciated by the habitues of this theatre. 

I have been favoured with a copy of the Philadelphia Press, of 
recent date, containing an extravagant puff of the tragedy of 
“Leah,” and of Miss Bateman’s personation of the leading part 
therein. The puff is marked: heace I refer to it. Its writer—af- 
ter premising that the play illustrates the sufferings of the Jews, 
in the early part of the last century, and after, also, alluding to 
the “Merchant of Venice’—remarks that “the theme that 
tempted the prejudiced genius of Shakspeare has attracted the 
pen of Mr. Daly, of New York.”—It is gratifying to know that 
some atonement exists in modern times for “ the prejudiced genius 
of Shakspeare.”” As to Dr. Mgsenthal’s play—it is, in its original 
dress, a compact and powerful work, conceived in a lofty spirit 
and executed with severe taste. The translation produced here, 
however, was badly written, and contained many features objec, 
tionable to a high standard of art. Perhaps, however, it has been 
impgpved for the benefit of Philadelphia. I hope so—for no 
amount of newspaper puffery can ever make good a defective work. 
“The prejudiced genius of Shakspeare” will probably survive the 
Philadelphia Press, the play of “ Leah”, and the glory of all con- 
cerned therein. Meanwhile it is very gratifying to know that Miss 
Bateman is winning the reward so justly due to her talents and her 
energy. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Farcies. 


“ Patrons” is a new term in public companies; but the new 
Theatre Company in London, in addition to its Directors, ad- 
vertises the following, under the title above-given: the Dukes 
of Wellington and Leinster; the Marquises of Donegal and 
Malmesbury; the Earls of Hardwicke, Sefton, Dudley, and 
Grosvenor ; Sir John V. Shelley; and Col. the Hon. J. Mac- 
donald. The Duke of Beaufort’s shipment for the South 
of France, where he is going to — consisted of Saae 

lox-hounds, eighteen horses, two carri ,and a 
=, pba o ~ hey ous in charge of Clark, ‘antes tsman, 
and a large number of attendants. —It is said that the 
Sultan intends to visit France and England about the middle 
of the Spring. The trustees of the British Museum have 
unanimously elected Mr. Disraeli to supply the oeca- 
sioned in their number by the lamented death of the Marquis 
According to the Presse, King Victor 
has sent horses over to England for 
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have done precisely the same thing. Yet it cannot be allowed 








Floyd,”’ and one of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” have lately been pro- 
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the turf at the next Epsom meeting. 
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to learn that on the night of March 10, the town of 


Belize, British Honduras, was visited @ con 
which destroyed five hundred houses and thirty stores. 
Certain unemployed operatives at Manchester have organized 
a society, called “ The Cotton cy and Culture Society,” 
the object of which will be to cotton-supply companies to 
obtain capital, “to promote petitions to Parliament,” and to 
raise funds to pay for sending out men to superintend native 
or coolie labour in colonial cotton-growing districts. 
The annual Oxford and Cambrid t Race came off un the 
28th ult., on the Thames. Oxford won easily, having the bet- 
ter crew. This result was anticipated. Out of the twenty an- 
nual races hitherto contested between the Universities, it hap- 
ns that each has now won ten. The authorities of 
inburgh have resolved not to their Botanic Gardens 








on Sunday. Mrs. Fanny Kemble, has commenced 
“Shaksperian Readings,” in London, at eg: Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Pi illy. A story is afloat of the 


honour paid by Prince Alfred’s brother middies to their royal 
messmate, apropos of his election as King of Greece. Hearing 
& great noise in the young gentlemen’s berth, on board the 
Royal George, the captain, on inquiring the cause, found that 
the mess had determined to crown the Prince. They had got 
the ship’s carpenter, or armourer, to make atin crown, with 
which the Prince was solemnly invested, a purser’s dip being 
first stuck on each point of the circlet, and lighted —_——— 
Contradictory reports are in ci tion as to the condition of 
Garibaldi. Th some quarters it is stated that his @ 

health is much impaired. This, in a jocose sense, was true 
some time ago. We sincerely hope it is not true in a serious 
sense also. ——On the last outward age of the Ca- 
nada, Capt. Grace was presented with an address and a piece 
of plate, by the cabin passengers, and also with an address by 
the second-class rs, who were sent out in this vessel 


se of Mise ¢ 





at the e ‘outts. Miss Adelaide Phil- 
lipps, as emoiselle Filippi, has made a great success at 
Barcel as A in “Il Trovatore.” Among 





the items which make up the estimate of £23,455 to defray 


the expenses of preenions for the marge of the Prince of 


Wales, is that of extraordinary f the royal household 
and travelling expenses, £10,300. orks at Windsor on the 
occasion are down for f The illumination 
of public buildings cost £7000; and for opening the 


theatres to the public the expenses was £2955.————— 
The subjoined toast is said to have been offered at a Printer’s 
Festival: “The Editor and the Lawyer—The devil is satis- 
fied with the copy of the former, but a the original of 
the latter.” The Legislature of Massachusetts has re- 
pealed the amendment to the Constitution of that State, 
adopted in 1859, requiring foreigners to reside within the 
commonwealth two years after naturalization before voting. 
The establishment of the oan od oe has anes 
mourning, since his marriage. The ce appointed Col. 
Thomas R.A. to superintend his stables, at a <p 
£500 a year——_——-A marriage is arranged between ly 
hter of the Marquis of Tweeddale, and sister of 
ess of Wellington, and of Lady Emily Peel, with 








Jane Hay, 
the 


Col. Taylor, C. B, (late of the 79th Highlanders), Assist. Adjt.- | the 


Gen. at Shorncliffe. —Mr. George B. Lawrence, author 
of “ Guy Livingstone,” and other well-known novels, has been 
qsvestel by the U. 8. military authorities. He was endeavour- 
ing v0 pase across the lines of the Federal army, on the road 
to mond. An association of ladies, including the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Countess of Shaftesbury, Lady 
Clarence Paget, and other ladies of rank, has been formed for 
the purpose of raising subscriptions to relieve sick and wounded 
Poles. The will of the late Earl of Gifford has been prov- 
ed. It is couetiady brief, his lordship having, in a few words, 
left the whole of his estate and effects to wife,the Coun- 
tess of Gifford, formerly Baroness Dufferin and Clanboye, one 
of the celebrated Sheridan sisters. It is stated that valu- 
able discoveries of petroleum have been made in Burmah. 
Six hundred and ni persons named Smith are said to be 
mentioned as authors, in the forthcoming volume of Mr. Alli- 
bone’s . Eighty-two of these are named John Smith. 
A week y paper contains a blasphemous and d 


dier daly prayer 




















rd’s Prayer. It purports to be “ the sol- 
.” Is there nothing that ots and editors 

hold sacred, this carnival of folly and bloo ished ?——-—— 
A vast collection of jewels, shawls, cloth of gold, India silk, 
&c., made by Lord Canning, duri — of his adminis- 
tration in the East Indies, was lately sold at auction, in Lon- 
don, for £12,000. e Queen intends to visit Balmoral 
about the middle of May, and to remain there three or four 
————"“ Let well alone,” says the old adage. “Not 

80,” says a or; “ put @ pump over it at once.” 
Gray's “ Elegy” was first published in 1751. The Monthly Re- 
view noticed it as follows: “An Elegy in a Country Church- 








Sg Ato. sley. pages. The excellence of this 
ittle piece ——_ ——— for its want of quantity.” 
—————The Bishop of Calcutta consecrated, at Cawnpore, 


on the 11th of February, the memorial building over the 
well into which were cast the remains of those who were 
massacred there on the 15th of July, 1857. Four mil- 
lion tons of pig iron were made in England, last year. 
Mr. Junius Brutus Booth, eldest son of the famous 
of the same name, is about to change his residence from San 
Francisco, California, to Boston, usetts. It is stated 
that the Booth brothers, as also Mr. J. S. Clarke, are largely inte- 
rested in the proposed new Theatre in Boston. “ Po- 
pular opinion,” says the editor of the Boston Traveller, is * but 
an expression of ~— ignorance.” We observe that the 
ape eo, is ae = among its local ——— 
expressing “ popular opinion” about “the Bri pirate, 
Alab. - ‘The “Irish Relief Fund” has, we are 
heartily ged to say, already reached the amount of $26,000. 
Rev. Charles Spear, well-known for many years 
= as “The Prisoner’s Friend,” died a few days since, in 
ashington, at the age of fifty-eight years. He was a good 
man and a faithful worker in chosen cause.—————Mr. 
James g,an Englishman, has been appointed civil en- 
gineer in the service of the Sultan of Morocco, with a salary 
of £800 a year. 
THE ATTACK ON CHARLESTON. 

The iron-clad fleet, in its attack on Fort Sumter, has met 
with a repulse, but not a disaster. The attack was made on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, the 7th inst., and continued for two 
hours and a half. The fleet had all been got over the 
ann Sey gears, one lay at anchor in the main ship 
channel along the shore of Morris Island, at a distance of 
about a mile. 

1. Weehavsken, Capt, Rodger woth Fone, Cape, Seapeon 

. t. ; 2 \“ 

3. Montauk, Commr. Worden; 4. Tan ome Ammon 
6. Ironsides, Commr. Turner; 6. X Commr. 
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Rodgers ; 


~ 


. Nantucket, Commr. Fairfax; 8. Nahant, Commr. Downs; 
%. Keokuk, Commr, Rhind. The Jronsides waa Admiral Du- 


isgust- | late earl was born in 1785, and was therefore 


The official order was to pass the batteries on Morris Island 
without returning their fire, and pass inside of Fort Sumter, 
and devote themselves to bombarding Fort Sumter at a dis- 
tance of from six to eight hundred 

At 2 o’clock the head of the line was in motion, the rest 
following. The batteries on Morris Island did not open on 
the fleet at all, and the enemy made no fire until the fleet had 
reached a position between Forts Sumter and Moultrie, when 
a terrific broadside came from the barbette guns of Sumter. 
At the same time the batteries on Cumming’s Point and Sul- 
livan’s Island opened, and the iron ships were exposed to con- 
centric fire from five different points, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of warfare. 

The fleet found it impossible to pass up beyond Fort Sum- 
ter and assume the appointed place, owing to obstructions, 
which extended across the entire channel from Sumter and 
Moultrie, while above these, near the middle ground, were 
three other rows of piles, and above these three rebel iron- 
clads. The fleet was thus compelled to sustain this ter- 
rific fire, and nobly it did so, for ne | minutes. During that 
time not less than thirty-five hundred shots were fired by the 
a one hundred and sixty being counted in a single 

ute. 

At the end of this time five of the nine iron-clads were found 
to be more or less disabled, and at 4 o'clock the flagship eig- 
nalled to retire —The Keokuk, with splendid audacity, had run 
up to within five hundred yards of the fort, and near her was 

Katskill. The whole fleet devoted themselves to Fort 
Sumter ; but, owing to the limited time the ships were enabled 
to remain, comparatively few shots were fired.—The Jronsides, 
caught in the tide, was in great part unmanageable. In con- 
sequence, Admiral Dupont had to signal to the fleet to disre- 
gard the movements of the flag-ship. ° 

The iron-clads received each from twenty to ninety shots. 
The Keokuk was the worst used 3s several hots be- 
low and above the water line. The other four, though in 
reality but slightly injured, were yet rendered temporarily un- 
fit for use. to! speedily be repaired. The Keokuk was, 
however, so y damaged that she sunk this morning in the 
position near her original ancho She will be blown up, 
to prevent her falling into the hands of the rebels. 

Fort Sumpter shows some ugly pock mark on her eastern 
face.—The land force had been landed on Folly Island, near 
Stono, but did not co-operate in the attack.— Telegram of Cor- 
respondent of N. Y. Times. 





Obituary. 


Tue Douxe or Grarrox.—The Duke of Grafton died at 
Wakefield Lodge, Northamptonshire, on the 26th ult., in his 
78rd — He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and for some years before he inberited the family honours and 
estates he was in the House of Commons, having represented 
Bury St. Edmund's from 1826 to 1830, and again had a seat 
in the lower house for Thetford from 1834 to 1844. While in 
the ores branch of the legislature he invariably sided with 

ig party. By his death, his eldest son, the Earl of 
E = t 


members for Thetford since 1847, and a vacancy arises in the 
House of Commons by his accession to the dukedom. 


or LAUDERDALE, G.C.B.—This nobleman, the 


seat, Thirlestane Castle, Lauder, Berwic is Lordship. 
formerly known as the Hon. Capt. Anthony Maitland, and 
more lately as Admiral Sir Anthony Maitland, was the second 
son of James, eighth Earl of Lauderdale, who for the 
oon oe of his life was the keen supporter of Charles 
James Fox, and indeed was so extreme in his opinions as to 
be known by the name of “ Citizen Maitland,” but in his lat- 
ter = was equally ardent as the leader of the Scotch Tories. 
“Citizen Maitland,” dying in 1889, was succeeded by his 
eldest son, James Lord Maitland, who died in 1860, and was 
succeeded by his brother, whose death we now record. The 
78 years of age. 
At the first election after the Reform Bill the noble earl, then 
the Hon. Capt. A. Maitland, was the Conservative candidate 
for Berkshire, but was defeated by a majority of 68 by Mr. C. 
oribanks, the brother of the present member, Mr. Robert- 
son, of Ladykirk, who again won the county bya gallant effort 
25 years afterwards. The late earl is succeeded by his cousin, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Maitland, who was born in 1803.—Scots- 
man. 


Sir Tatton Syxes.—Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., (whose death 
has been already announced in the Albion) died on the 2ist 
ult., at Sledmere Castle, near Malton, in his 92nd year. Heis 
succeeded — eldest son. The late baronet from child- 
hood took eae Ce S Ge seeing, of cep Gad 
horses, and to the last —— the highest celebrity for his 
flock and stud. His breeding stud was believed to be the 
largest in England, numbering upwards of 200 horses and 
mares of all ages. As an owner of race-horses he dates back 
to 1803, when he won with Telemachus at Middleham; and 
up to the age of sixty he continued to keep his horses in train- 
—— the sole pleasure of riding them himself. As a master 
of foxhounds, Sir Tatton vied in | ay weey | with any gentle- 
man in land. He kept hounds solely at his own expense, 
until he passed his seventieth year, and only resigned the 
pack into the hands of Lord Middleton on the determination 
of his sonnot to accept it. Sir Tatton still mounted in 
= till abont two years ago. Sir Tatton, his man Snarry, and 

horse, were all characters; the servant has been there 
fifty-two years, and Sir Tatton used to delight in saying that 
himself and his horse were 115 years old. Sir Tatton was 
ever an early riser, often mounting before the sun had risen. 
He never omitted attending the cattle fairs, and was the first 
man there at the Malton October of last year. It was not an 
unusual thing,when there was no hunting or other engagements 
to call him away, to find Sir Tatton relieving a‘labourer at a 
stone heap or slashing a fence, while the er was sent 
to the castle to enjoy a flagon ofale. Asa landlord, a master, 
and a friend, Sir Tatton was much beloved. 


In London, aged 63, Viscount Templetown, of Templetown, 
County ‘Antrim. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, és: t. R. Ballard Johnstone. 
—At Stoke House, Chichester, Sir Henry 


per.—R. 
late of the 5th Fusiliers.—At in conseq 


throw 


uence of being 
from his bi , Capt. Armstrong, 23d Fusiliers.—At Heavitree, 
Capt. W. , R.N.—James Home, -» late of 2d Life 
Guards, and formerly of Edin! —In the Naval 


H tal at Malta, Robert Reid, Commander, H. M. 8. 7rafalgar.— 

At the Rectory, Eimewell, Suffolk, in the 0th year of hinage, the 

Rev. J. T. Lawton, for 54 years rector of that parish.—At Oxford, 
r Cuming, late of the Tist Highlanders.—At Bris 


Higham, Esq., of _—**. ent, 
Charleston, —At Worthing, Co allace, 
Seances Guande, At 





pont’s fag-ship. 


he family honours. He has been one of the | ;, 


Tue Earu 
10th Earl of Lauderdale, died on Bunday (the snd ult.) at his | Hincks 
re. 


Hardy, Esq., | Meeanee 


—= 


Irving was grea ebted to Mr. Franchere’s 


Appointments. 


The Marquis of Ailesbury to be Lord-Lieut. of Wil 
Sudeley of Montgomeryshire.—Viscount Sydney, Lord one 
lain of the Queen’s Housebold, to be a G.C.B., and Col. B 
Master, a K.C.B.—Lt.-Col.-Phayre, Chief Commissioner of 
Burmah, and Capt. W. Edmonstone, R.N., to be C.Bs.—John Go. 
don Kennedy, ., now Attaché to her Majesty’s ® 
Washington, to be a third Sec’y in H. M. Diplomatic 
Sir R. M. a K.C.B., some time Accountant-Gen. of the 
to be a Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital.—J. Kirk, Esq..tol, 
& member of the Privy Council of Tobago.—The Bishop of Ant. 
gua, to be a member of the Legislative Council of that Tesisad.; i 
Goodman, Esq., of St. Lucia; J. Stevenson Grant, Esq., of the 
Yslands : and C. James Stamers, Esq., of the Turk’s ang 


— ne Marquis of Hartington is re-elected M.P. fy 


Washington 
rative. 
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ae 
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ef 





Arup. 

THE Royat CanaDIANs ON THE TENTH OF MARCH.—Thy 
100th Royal Canadians, the Prince of Wales’s Regiment, cele. 
brated the marriage of the heir to the British throne, who 
in & more special sense their Prince, by a banquet, at whic 
covers were laid for more than 60 persons. In proposing the 
toast of the evening, “ Long Life and Happiness to the Pring. 
and cess of Wales,” their Colonel, Lieut.-Col. 

V. ©., recalled the circumstances under which the Roni 
Canaclians were raised, and the affectionate and prompt res 
ponse of Canada to the appeal of the mother country wher 
men were needed in the last war with Russia. He expressej 
the pride his corps felt at their association with the 
oue of whose first public acts had been to present his 
ment with their colours; and, although the corps so 
enrolled has not yet had the opportunity of serving its coun. 
try in action, its gallant Colonel, who wears on his own breast 
that distinction which the British soldier most covets, ex. 
ee his full confidence that the Royal Canadians, when 
ead to the field, would acquit themselves as soldiers who re 
membered that the badge of their corps was won by a Prince 
of Wales on the field of Cressy.—Letter from Git 4 


A royal commission is to enquire into alleged causes of dis 
satisfaction, on the part of officers of the Indian Army, with 
respect to the recent amalgamation. The Earl of Dalhousie 
heads the list of members; and on it are also, Lords Ellenbo 
rough and Hotham, Sir J. a Sir Joseph Yorke, and Ma- 
jor-Genls. A. Clarke and Sir P. Melvill ——The Engi- 
neer corps is about to be augmented by the fi of an 
additional troop of the R. E. train——The Ordnance Select 
Committee are now pressing forward the construction of the 
Seeetenuteretact cstam 

renadier s, has ap) an extra 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 


War Orrice, March 24 and 31.—Rl Art: Lt-Col Hogge, C B, 
be Col, v Boileau, ret onfp. Scots Fus Gds : Maj and Bt. 
mour, C B, to be Lt-Col, w p, v Bt-Col Ridley, prom; 
Bt-Col de Bathe, to be Maj; Lt and Ca be 
t-Col; Ens and Lt Ram to be Lt and it; W J Cascoigne, to be 
Ens and Lt, b p. 60th Ft: Lt Moodie, 2d Drags, to be Lt, v Pigott, 
who exc. ie Brig: Ens Hon A Hood, to be Lt, b p, v HonA 
J Pennington, who ret; Hon F A Wellesley, to be Ens b 
wi : AJ Plunkett, to be Ens, w p, v Baldwin, dec; 3rd: Lt 
ey Ne .who ret —Breve’. Rl Art: to be Cols, 
Lt-Cols Knatchbull, Scot Eyre, C B, Barr, Cooke and Pot’ , 
AA Ly en, rank hon; Col Walpole, R E, to 
be Maj-Genl, v Gordon, dec. To'be Cols, Lt-Col Spence, U B, 
Ft, Hope, C B, 7ist. 





Navp. 
THe Commanp 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.— 
Smart, K.H., commanding the Channel squadron 
nominated to succeed Vice-Adm. Sir W. F. Martin, as 
mander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean fleet, and will be 
laced by Rear-Adm. Dacres, now second in command in 
terranean—Rear-Adm. Yelverton, as announced by 

last week, superseding the last-named officer. 


The Racoon, 22, Count Gleichen, is now said to be ordered 
to the West India Station, in place of being the cruising 
ship of Prince Alfred.—The Cadmus, 20, which took off Mr. 
Bunch, H.M. Consul, from Charleston, and afterwards touched 
at Bermuda, arrived at Spithead on the 21st ult. She will be 
— off.——The Fawn, 17, from Australia, has arrived 

ome, for similar py ay Seymour being promoted, 
the command of the Queen’s yacht is vacant. It fe thought 
that Capt. the Prince of Leiningen will be appointed. He is 
now in the Magicienne, 16, in the Mediterranean.— --Commr, 
Nelson, who was promoted so lately as November last from 
one of the trainin, at Portsmouth, and who ee 
has been attached to the Royal Household, is appointed to the 
Galatea, 26, on the W. I. station.—The vacancy at the Board 
of Admiralty, filled by the Marquis of Hartington, was caused 
by the ill-health and consequent retirement of Mr. S. Whit- 
bread, M.P.——The Sparrow, 5, has been commissioned at 
Devonport by Commr. the Hon. Ernest G. L. Cochrane.— 
Lt. Pellew has been promoted to the rank of Commander; 
and Lt. Alex. Buller (1855) has been selected by Vice-Adm. 
Sir W. F. Martin to succeed him as Flag-Lt——The Royal 
Oak, 34, new wooden iron-cased screw steam-ship, has been 
experimentally tested. In speed and easy steering she was 
eminently successful——The subject of iron-clads, shields, cu- 
polas, and turrets, is copiously discussed at the British Institu- 
tion of Naval Architecture. Simpletons only believe that 
Captain This,or Mr. That, has settled the whole question. — 
The crew of a Peruvian corvette in the Thames, quartered for 
a time on board a hulk at Blackwall, have had a mutinous and 
sanguinary drunken frolic. It ended in the lvss of 
lives ; but the mutiny was suppressed.— uis 
berry is appointed midshipman in the Victory——We 
to learn that the Orpheus, 21, Commodore Burnett, C.B., has 
been totally lost on the coast of New Zealand. It is said that 
180 officers and men were lost, and 70 saved. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commr: M Pechell to Geyser.—Lieuts: W 
Hornby to uceilent; J Hawkins to Pandora; W England to 
; F oe to .—Paymasters: Granmore to 

; Miall to Archer ; C J Webb to Harrier.—Surgeon: O 


Llewellyn to Archer. 
MOTIONS.—By the death of Adm the Earl of Lauderdale, 
Vice-Adm Sir P W Wallis becomes Adm, and also the Earl of Eg- 
, On res list; Rear Adm Sir TS Pasley a 
Vice-Adm.—Capts : G H Seymour a Rear-Adml, and also W Smyth 
Gordon, Sed Popham, Admie;and’Capte’ Tialine ana Kelly Roar 
on, $ pts : ing and car- 
dms. : C Bonham, Hon AC Ho! J 
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New Publications. 


A pamphlet edition of The Seven Sons of Mammon—a novel, 
by Mr. George Augustus Sala—has been published at Bosion, 
by Mr. Burnham. Mr. Sala is one of the many imitators of 
Dickens, and, perhaps, the best one. His imitative instinct, 
however, is not circumscribed in its operation. On the con- 
trary, it is impulsive and liberal. When Dickens fails to sug- 


gest—which is very seldom—it acknowledges the influence of 


Thackeray. When neither of these great distinctive models 
will yield inspiration, it condescends to recognize Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold. Hence it happens that Mr. Sala’s books are of the 
mosaic order. They reflect, indeed, a cultivated and brilliant 
mind; but it isa mind that lacks originality, and its cultiva- 
tion is like that of a garden densely overgrown with weeds. 
They evince neither inventive power, nor constructive skill ; 
yet they are weighty with incidental information. The best 
of them, perhaps, is “ The Seven Sons of Mammon ”—which, 
in every respect, justifies the foregoing remarks. Its characters 
and its style reveal the writer’s models, on every page. Its 
plot is weak, and is very feebly worked out. Its thirty-four 
chapters are crowded with sketchy descriptions of what 
Mr. Sala has seen and has read about. Mammon is a 
rich merchant, named Goldthrope, who is the father 
of seven sons. The Goldthorpe family is described, in the 
opening chapter, in the manner of Dickens. Once introduced, 
however, “ the seven sons” are left severely alone—the story 


The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua. Criti- 

cally examined. Part I. By Rt. Rey. J. W. 

I MN tintin shee cecensheaeisokeexevecedecceseds Ditto. 
The Wanderings ofa Beauty. A Novel. By Mrs. 

Edwin James ... 





Sine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The Annual Exhibition was opened to the public on Tues- 
day last, preceded by a private view on Saturday evening, 
whereat the Academicians alone were present to do the 
honours toa small literary and journalistic coterie, and also by 
a reception on Monday on a much larger scale of the Artists’ 
friends in general. 

The Derby Gallery, opposite Laura Keene’s Theatre, is again 
the locus in quo ; and it is improved by being broken up into 
three parts, by slight temporary projections on either side, 
which afford extra space for hanging pictures. 

. The prospects of the Association Building Fund are, we re- 


long be established in permanent quarters of its own. 

The collection is more varied and interesting than usual. 
There are less than the customary number of portraits; nor 
does it appear that a mistaken courtesy towards the inefficient 
or the beginner has yielded admission to utterly unworthy 
subjects—as has sometimes been the case in former years, We 
shall presently review the Exhibition at leisure, and in the 
meantime counsel the inexperienced amateur not to draw con- 


mark with pleasure, so promising, that the Academy will ere pa 


concerning itself, for the most part, with other persons. A 
Mrs. Armytage, a beautiful female swindler, is the chief charac- 
ter. We are permitted to see, in the sluggish course of events, 
how she abducted, and sent to the galleys, one of the seven 
sons, who had scorned her love, and how also she made Mam- 
mon bleed, for having committed forgeries in early life. This 
portion of the work is executed after the name ot Thackeray 
whose style mingles incongruously with that of Dickens and 
Jerrold in the many reflective digressions and incidental pic- 
tures. One welcomes old friends, though in ill-fitting garments 
—and so Mr. Sala’s novel is an agreeable companion. It has 
characteristic merits too ; for its author writes vigorously, and 
with occasional dashes of native humour—as where he des- 
cribes “ the youngest looking of middle-aged men” as having 
“somewhat the appearance of a youth who had been stopping 
up rather late on the night-side of life.” These qualities of vi- 
gour and fun are charming wherever they occur. Mr. Sala is 
not a great artist in letters, but he is worth a whole scullery 
of the kitchen girls of literature, just now so popular in Eng- 
land and America. 

An interesting relic of a man of science and a gallant sol- 
dier is a little book called The Astronomy of the Bible, written 
by the late Major-General O. M. Mitchel, and just published 
by Messrs. Blakeman and Mason, of this city. It comprises 
seven Lectures, originally delivered by Professor Mitchel in 
different cities of this country. These lectures assert and il- 
lustrate the absolute harmony of astronomical science and 
scriptural teachings. The author’s purpose was to show, first 
that the physical universe proclaims the existence of a God, 
and next that “ the God thus revealed is the same august and 
eternal being portrayed in our sacred books.” By this method 
he has aimed to demonstrate that astronomy is not of neces- 
sity the parent of skepticism as to religious beliefs. The im- 





clusive opinions from a single view. 


that bad taste in photography finds a ready market. It flou- 
rishes abundantly in the middle class. Every street passenger 


which the shop windows have recently a 


HUMBUG IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
* * But it is not merely in the humblest stratum of society 


must have noted those portraits of — perso’ with 
unded. bab! 
he has got a round dozen or so of them in hisalbum. He is 
a loyal man, and wishes to have about him what he considers 
authentic likenesses of the sovereign, of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and of the other members of the family that 
reigns over us. Even if he does not care about such matters, 
his wife and daughters do, and the photographs must be had. 
Besides, they cost only a shilling each, so that for a guinea or 
two we might almost provide ourselves with illustrations of 
the whole “ Almanach de Gotha.” The photographic artists 
of Belgium know where their most numerous customers are 
to be found ; and Brussels supplies England with the means 
of poeens bs curiosity in this respect. Paterfamilias buys 
a heap of shilling cartes de visite, and fancies that he has got 
the veritable effigies of Royalty. He does not know thata 
vast number of these supposed portraits from the life are 
“ cooked up” by foreign artists, whose main object is to make 
everything look pretty and sentimental. The result is often 
miserably false and bad. Here, for instance, we have lying 
before us a card which contains portraits of the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Alexandra, issued several weeks be- 
fore they were married. His Royal Highness sits in a chair, 
while the Princess stands over the back of the chair, with her 
two hands resting on his shoulders. Pretty, is it not ?—senti- 
mental, sweet, and lover-like? Very—only not quite probable, 
or in the best taste. That a young lady may have stood 
in that attitude of tender watching, at the chair of her future 
husband, is likely enough,—but she would never think of 
being pho! phed at so confiding a moment. The lover 
would certainly object to the artist “posing” his intended in 
| such way, and the lady herself would object to it with 
still greater vehemence. Can Paterfamilias possibly believe 
that the Prince and Princess allowed themselves to be shown 








portance of such a design need not be urged. Professor Mit- 

chel has executed his work with learning and zeal, though in 
a somewhat verbose style; and we commend his book as) 
likely to interest thoughtful readers. A brief biographical 

sketch of the author—prefixed to these lectures—records his 

excellence both as a scholar and a soldier, and thus enhances 

the value of a timely and suggestive publication. 





The boys and girls—but especially the boys—have reason 
to be grateful to Mr. John G. Edgar, for his pleasing little 
work on Sea Kings and Naval Heroes, reprinted here by the 
Harpers, with illustrations by Messrs. C. Keene and E. K. 
Johnson. It contains twenty-one biographies of men whose 
names are famous in the annals of adventure by sea—begin- 
ning with Rollo, the Norman, and ending with Lord Colling- 
wood. These sketches are written in a homely, direct, and 
simple style, admirably adapted to the comprehension of the 
young—who, indeed, will find this book a source of useful 
knowledge and of genuine delight. Its author expresses the 
hope—which we doubt not will be fulfilled—“ that a know- 
ledge of what our English heroes have done and suffered in 
the cause of duty and patriotism—leading brave lives in times 
of their country’s trial, and dying glorious deaths in the hour 
of their country’s need—may not be altogether without ifs in- 
fluence in inspiring some of the rising generation with a noble 
ambition to emulate the heroic valour and rival the patriotic 
devotion so often displayed by their progenitors.” 





Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, has lately re-pub- 
lished, in a large and handsome volume, Sir Charles Lyell’s new 
treatise on The Antiquity of Man. A copy of the work reaches 
us from Mr. C. T. Evans, the publisher’s agent in this city. 
We print elsewhere a copious and careful review of it, bor- 
rowed from an English source, and may, therefore, be permit- 
ted to pass it here with merely a general recommendation. It 
treats, with profound learning and natural eloquence, a sub- 
ject of absorbing interest, dnd it possesses, in an eminent degree, 
the tendency to broaden and elevate the mind of the appreci- 
ative student. —_— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Man's Cry, and God’s Gracious Answer. By Rev. 
Tee ‘D. Appleton and Co. 


after this fashion to the general gaze? Yet we believe that this 

icular carte has sold enormously, together with its com- 
panion, in which the position of the figures is reversed. Then 
there is another photograph, representing our widowed 
Queen, contemplating a portrait of the Prince Consort, with 
the Royal children grouped, in the manner of a tableau, 
around her; and there is another, still more theatrical, depict- 
ing the Queen and the young Princesses w a bust of 
the departed with festoons of flowers. Within last few 
days, we have even been introduced in this =e the very 
death-bed of Prince Albert! The publisher ks the pho- 
tograph will be an “attractive, though sad” memorial ; and 
he is probably well assured of his ground. 
It is quite lamentable that any one should believe these 
fancy pictures to be photographs from life, or real scenes; yet 
we doubt not that they are generally so ted. People are 
aciually so ignorant as to suppose that her esty, who has 
withdrawn herself from publie life ever since her afflic- 
tion, would have permitted a photographer, for his trading 
purposes, thus to invade the very privacy of her grief—Lon- 
don paper, March 28. 


A FEW WORDS IN SEASON. 
* ® Ittoo ueatly happens that the men who.are ia- 
ducted into the office of art critics, from their facile use of the 


n, “cram” for this particular calling without having any 
al taste for or deep study of the subject. They take up art 
for a season or two, make and mar reputations, and then drop 
the subject, perhaps for ever. An exhibition of pictures pre- 
sents to these worthies a herd of competitors, some of whom 
are to be decorated, many maimed, and more slaughtered. 
They, for the most part, know nothing of the antecedent works 
of the painters they criticise, or of their aspirations or aims. 
All pictures are huddled together in their minds, to be com- 
mented upon on one plan, to be judged of as exhibit suc- 
cess or failure in the imitation of objects. he historical 
painter: and the painter of still life are tried by the same stan- 
suaiat as toenpesttaieh Sous ogn, ext cuatoation every digs 

nter as ta! age, and a every 
PF tiling powers in his works. He compares with and d 
parages one contemporary reputation to exalt another, or de- 
duces the style of a picture from the personal peculiarities and 
weaknesses of the painter, which he describes with evident re- 
lish. It is not gracious to assume, as is often done, that the 
tendencies of the style and the faults of a picture were seen in 
the same light, to be beinous offences, by the painter as well 
as the critic. The artist, as a rule, either tries to do what he 
believes to be right, or the best that he is able. If he err, it 
is not with the spirit to awaken or defy the malignity of cri- 
tics. Another form of offensive criticism is to pronounce the 
style of art of this or that work “ not wanted,” when it does 
not fall in with and limited taste for familiar subjects ; 


Imagine the comfort which the remorseless critic carries to 
the heart of the painter who has been devoting his life to high 


-| art, when, prompted by the overbearing voice of the low-art 


devotees, he that historical paintings are not and 
should not be required. Neither does the critic confine his 
prejudices and ill-manners to his reviews of the works of his 
own countrymen, but speaks and writes lightly of all foreign 
art, making use of this tone of depreciation of foreigners as a 
foil or background to throw out some flagrant, fulsome lauda- 
tion of his English favourites. — Builder. 


SisTIo TO THE MAN IN THE Moon.—The Duke of Suther- 
land, who has spent a considerable part of the winter in 
Southern Italy, has purchased a beautiful production of Sig- 
nor Genaro Cali’s chisel, called by him “ Hecate.” The his- 
tory of the desigr —itself a poem—is poetical. The artist, who 
was spending summer in Torre dell’ Annunziata some 
years since, was struck one night with the beauty of the cre- 
scent moon, and i ed the goddess sleeping within it. In 
1855, the Count Aquila, the uncle of the ex-King Francesco, 
visited London, and on his return went to the artist’s studio. 
Struck by the composition of this Diana, His Royal Highness 
immediately ordered it to be executed in marble, agreeing to 

for it 3,000 ducats; and so pleased was he with the no- 
velty and the of the design, that he announced his inten- 
tion of presenting it to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Political 
em’ ents, however, arising between England and Na- 
ples, and the relations between the two Courts being inter- 
rupted, the Count broke off his bargain with the sculptor. 
The Duke of Sutherland, who visited his studio a few days 
since, was so struck with the poetry and beauty of the work, 
that he immediately purchased it, and it is now en route to 
England. The goddess reposes in deep sleep in the crescent 
moon, with her right arm and head reposing on one of the 
horns, whilst the left arm in a state of abandonment repre- 
sents Night marking the hours. The artist has well preserved 
the character of the chaste Diana. Signor Cali, it will not be 
forgotten, is the artist who sent to the Exhibition last year a 
group in marble representing Pieta, which belongs to the 
city of Naples.— Atheneum. 


—_—_ > 


A FUNERAL IN THE ABBEY. 


A resting place in the sanct which is the most ancient, 
venerable, and most honoured in the land—a gathering of 
men illustrious by rank, station, and service around his grave 
—the spontaneous assemb| of a great and sympathetic 
crowd in the Cathedral and its peosinate-~geoved yesterday 
how much of respect and admiration James Outram had won 
in distant climes from his countrymen. His career, after all, 
was one which it needed some knowledge of the coun- 
try in which he laboured, and of the works he accomplished, 
to enable one to appreciate in all its usefulness and success. 
The age of conquests and vast annexations is gone, and 
with it has expired the F< 4g ver goog which made our first 
statesmen and soldiers in the East so famous at home, and 
hoisted them over the level of popular indifference to Indian 
politics. But the rebellion of 1857 fired the coldest heart, and 
the men who came to the front of the small and scattered 
bands of surprised, but not downcast, Christians in the East, 
and led them to victory or fell at their head, at once became 
the heroes of popular story. Sir James Outram, although he 
had performed the services of which a very imperfect outline 
was given a few days back in our columns, although he had 
led an army in the field, and had extorted by prompt blows 
from Persia an honourable peace, would have been compare- 
tively little known in England ex for his connexion with 
the first relief and final reduction uf Lucknow. So unjust is 
fortune. For, if he had never become known for these great 
services, he would still have been well entitled to a ee 
and esteem of his country. Had the revolt never he 
was still the man whose age, truth, g ity, and kindly 
nature justified the felicity of phrase in which, years before, 
Sir Charles Napier so well expressed the thoughts of many 
men when he called Outram “the Bayard of India.” And so 
he was, indeed—a Knight without fear and without reproach, 
and with that higher chivalry which Bayard never knew—a 
deep feeling for classes, not only below the mili and social 
orders to which he belonged, but those alien from his race and 
natural enemies to his faith. And chivalry higher still he had; 
for most covetous of honour as he was, and sickening with the 
last infirmity of uoble minds, as he was apt to be, he could re- 
sign the post of honour and ambition which was his right, 
leave Havelock to complete his task, and ride quietly in the 
advance of his column as the simple leader of a body of 
mounted volunteers, 

Sir James Outram represented the old Company’s officer, 
whose past, present, and future was represented by India. 
There are many survivors of the peculiar race to whom their 
friends ascribe so many virtues and their foes so many faults. 
But to the last he stood forward in earnest adv of the 
service with which his whole life had been ; and it 
is his singular praise to have it said that he has left none en- 
vious of his fame amid those of longer service who survive 
him, for they all feel he was true to their cause, and never 
sought sy of Imperial favour by the slightest concession of 
their rights. 

The morning sun yesterday was clouded by a haze which 
at times thickened into a fog, but about noon the vapour was 
dispersed, or was thinned away, so as to admit rays of light 
to fall through the Abbey windows, and to tinge the aisles and 
nave and choir with the hues of the storied panes through 
which they passed. The following is a (partial) list of tle no- 

tlemen who were present in the Jerusalem 
Chamber :—Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, Duke of 
Argyll, Marquis of Dalhousie, Lord Keane, Lord Clyde, Sir 
H. Eoltiesse, Lord Chelmsford, Sir H. Havelock, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, General Sir de Lacy Evans, Mr. W. H. Russell, 
Lord Harris, Lord Lyveden, Sir P. M. Melvill. 
procession, simple in all that concerns State ceremo- 
nial, but with som more than the characteristics of a 
ivate funeral, left the residence of the General, where 
fe lived but for a short time before his fatal illness forced 
him to abroad, at eleven o'clock, and passed from 
Gardens down Cromwell-road, Knightsbridge, 
| part tl St. James’s-street, a o_o Parka. 
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dier. The medals of Lucknow and the bars of the Relief and 
Siege, crossing the streaked riband of red and white on their 
breasts, guaranteed their fitness for the office. There were 12 
sergeants and non-commissioned officers, and a piper of Her 
Majesty’s 78th, who had come with Colonel Lockhart, C.B., 
Captain Broome, and Quartermaster Skrive, to offer the last 
service they could to him for whom they would have laid 
down their lives, as often they had at his orders exposed them 
to every chance of battle. 

Through the sacred portal passed nodding plume, and heay- 
ing shoulder and martial figure and all that could die of him 
whom so many had assembled to honour. The mourners fol- 
lowed the coftin—first, the only son of the deceased, now Sir 
Francis Outram ; then the other mourners and the noblemen 
and gentlemen specially invited. As the procession entered 
the choir, they who had been assembled in the Jerusalem 
Chamber were marshaled two and two and marched through 
the cloisters intothe Nave, where they met the procession and 
fell in with it, adyancing in due order to the choir, where 
seats were reserved for all the invited. The body of the Nave 
was filled with people, and high above their heads peered 
down from the galleries the Westminster boys, who, fresh from 
the form where Warren Hastings sat, should not forget that 
in the land where Outram won his fame there is yet a great 
career for good and brave and kindly natures. The bright fa- 
ces of these English youths would have touched him to the 
heart, for he was peculiarly susceptible of ingenuous homage, 
and there were in the train following his coffin some who, as 
they saw those young eyes and eager glances fixed on the pro- 
cession, haply remembered the day when, in the heat and fire 
of Lucknow, he dismounted from his horse to protect a poor 
native lad whose parents had been slain, and who sat weeping 
by the roadside. From the o stole grandly out the solemn 
declaration in which the Christian Church speaks for the faith 
of the dead and proclaims the doctrine of his salvation,—* I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” The pauses were filled by 
the measured tramp of feet—the feet of warrior, statesman, 
and civilian, who are gliding fast to the world of history them- 
selves ; and then came the declaration of their hope when all 
is over, and that crowning time has come to which warrior, 
statesman, and civilian must do reverence,—“ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” So, with solemn chant and organ peal, the 
Highlanders bear the body to the choir-gate, and there it rests 
for a time while the procession, filing into the choir, resolves 
itself into lines of grave, sombre faces. Croft’s rendering of 
the finest expression of our human helplessness and poverty, 
“We brought nothing into this world,” had barely fainted 
—_ in the remotest aisles, when the 90th Psalm was heard, 
as Purcell alone could interpret it, in all its grandeur and com- 
a . of our mortal state and temporary glories. The 

of Westminster, while the coffin rested under the organ 
loft, read the funeral service in a manner worthy of the purest 
simplest, and grandest ritual known to Christian Churches; 
and when the burning words of the great Apostle had passed 
away, the Highlanders reverently took up their burden once 
more, and the procession, issuing out of the choir, followed 
the coffin to the space in the centre of which, carved out in 
the honoured earth, was the last resting-place of James Out- 
ram. It was with the softest, tenderest music that the body of 
the soldier was lowered to the grave. The service was most im- 
pressively and beautifully given. When the formulary “ Ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust,” was executed, one stout Highlander, 
who had doubtless faced death for many a weary night and 
cheerless day in the Alumbagh, wiped with his cuff the tears 
that still flowed down his cheek. A bright gleam of sunshine, 
which could not but speak of hopes Toscut that yawning 
chasm, shone more ~— out as the Choir sang “I heard a 
voice from Heaven.” And then to the vast, massive roll of 
the “ DeadjMarch” in Sau/, in which Handel seems to have em- 
bodied human sorrow and grief, the gathering round the grave 
was slowly dissolved, and James Outram was left, not alone 
in his glory, but in the midst of all that England can give to 
make the death of her servants peace.—7imes, March 26. 

2 Sa 

SEQUEL TO A SCANDALOUS ADVENTURE. 

In the Albion of March 14, under the heading “ Paris Balls 
Below the Surface,” was given a brief account of the expo- 
sure of two professional gamblers, one of them being Calzado, 
then Manager of the Italian Opera in Paris. A late London 
paper thus narrates and moralises upon the dénouement. 


Last week the Sixth Chamber of the Correctional Police in 
Paris was crowded with a mixed assembly of men of title, 
members of the Jockey Club, high functionaries, advocates, 
and women of the demi-monde, to witness the trial of a couple 
of swindlers, who had defrauded the guests of a certain Ma- 
dame Julia Barucci, alias Benini, alias Justi, who on the 4th 
of February last had the honour to entertain at her botel—the 
Duke de Caderousse-Gramont, Viscount Gastin de Foix, Count 
Paul de Demidoff, the Mayquis de Vivens, Count de Fontette, 
Count Dygneauville, Baron Albert de Schonon, Viscount de 
Noblet, the Marquis de Brimont, and other gentlemen, landed 
proprietors, &c., amongst whom was M. Miranda, a Spanish 
nobleman of the Queen of Spain’s household. Madame had 
that day taken possession of her hotel, and having met a M. 
Garcia at Homburg, where he suffered the gambler’s varying 
fortune in the loss of four millions of francs, consented to his 
request that he might introduce certain of his friends. M. Mi- 
randa, the Spanish nobleman, was one of these, M. Calzado 





was another. This gentleman had some time since made himself 


famous at Havannah by buying up all the playing cards, and 
importing “ prepared” cards, which he sold to the dealers, 
and by whose aid he managed to win large sums at play. Gar- 
cia, in 1858, had been turned out of the Duke de la Rocca’s 
for cheating at cards. Before meeting at Madame Barucci’s, 
Garcia and Calzado had eased M. Miranda of 50,000f. at the 
Spanish-American Cercle, in the Rue de la Paix. But at her 
hotel he won back 20,000f, and was content with this result 
until after supper. The twoswindlers, however, had been ob- 
served by the guests to talk apart, and presently “ manifested,” 
said Madame, in her evidence, “an intention of doing some- 
thing.” There were only whist-tables in the room. They 

‘ocured a kitchen table, had it covered with a cloth, and sat 

own to pla:, but merely as a feint. 

After supper the game of baccarat was proposed, and M. 
Miranda played for small sums. It was observed that Garcia 
had absented himself. In an hour he returned, and when the 
cards came round to him, staked so heavily, that after a while 
the other guests having left the game to him and Miranda, the 
stakes on either side amounted to 64,000f. Marvellous was 
Garcia’s good fortune. ‘Ten times running he won, clearing 
150,000f., of which Miranda’s loss amounted to 140,000f. This 
appeared so astonishing to the Duke de Caderousse-Gramont 
that of foul play arose in his mind. He rushed for- 

zing the cards in Garcia’s hands, found that 
one lighter colour than the others. His pockets 
ere - d and quantities of cards were brought to light. 


Then he confessed that merely to change his bad luck, and 
without the least dishonesty, ite had brought in fresh cards. 


that he should give back the money he had won, or go before 
the Commissary of Police. For atime he stormed, but at last 
consented to refund, and produced a bundle of notes to the 
amount of 50,000f., protesting this was all that he had won. 
“ Ridiculous,” cried the guests ; whereupon M. Garcia fled 
from room to room, dropping notes as he went, and pursued 
by the flower of French nobility. M. Calzado, too, was made 
to idisgorge ; and the pair were finally handed over to the 
police. 

Thus ended Madame Barucci’s little party. Her friend, M. 
Garcia, has been condemned to five years’ imprisonment; and 
his friend M. Calzado, to thirteen months. We regret to add 
that M. Miranda got back nearly the whole of his money. 

eth ght We may reasonably believe that the cloud 
which descended on the supper-party will not be of an 
lengthened continuance. The morality of the Jockey-Clu 
and of the Cercle has nothing hypochondriac about it. Be- 
yond the inconvenience of a temporary scandal, the reunions 
of the Avenue des Champs Elysées will suffer nothing. The 
Cercle will be as gay, or gayer even than before, now that the 
troublesome knights of industry have fallen victims to the 
outraged justice of the country. Daylight, cold and unpictu- 
resque, has indeed been let in to flood the spectacle. But day- 
light does not make the scene seem hollow, and unreal, and 
feverish, as it might if the scene were a picture of Hogarth’s, 
instead of being an everyday scene of Paris life. There is no- 
thing unreal about vice in the salons of the Parisian coteries. 
The cheeks which are bright and rosy overnight dc not turn 
to paint and pallor in the morning. Black care does not sit 
upon the crupper of the horsemen and horsewomen who flut- 
ter gaily in the fresh spring sunshine up the Champs Elysées 
to the Bois de Boulogne. The demi-monde has nothing to be 
ashamed of, for the demi-monde has become the recognized 
centre of Paris life. Aspasia hardly blushes when she sees her 
name printed in the account FP terse Be proceedings. The 
dukes, and the marquises, and the viscounts start as pleasantly 
as ever on their daily round of pleasure and amusement. Lent 
will soon be over, and the occupations of the early summer 
will begin, with its breakfasts, and its promenades, and its 
questionable routs. Fais ce que fait tout le monde, advienne 
que pourra. The officers of justice have been called in to re- 
gulate, not to break up, the riot of the feast. They are gone, 
and the rogues are gone, and the harlots and the dupes may 
resume their banqueting andgambling. No philosophic gloom 
will fall upon a single soul; no celestial prodigies will occur 
to trouble those glorious suppers of the suitors; no pale Ulys- 
ses will be there, with his travel-worn air and his pre-oceupied 
eye, to fling a chill on the festive merrymakers. The world 
has been admitted to watch them; and the world has again 
gone on its way, without troubling itself to censure and im- 
prove. Curious but not censorous eyes looked in, and have 
moved on again. There is no cause for self-reproach or for 
regret. The sentiment of shame or modesty does not often 
come to harass or to annoy the Avenue of the Champs 
Elysées. 

——— 
TURKS IN A NEW SPHERE. 

Those of your readers who have visited Constantinople will 
remember to have seen—and others who have not had such 
an opportunity will have read or heard of—the famous Hip- 
podrome or Atmeidan. This place, connected with so many 
historical associations, both ancient and of our own time, al- 
though divested of its primeval splendour, is still one of the 
most interesting sights of Stamboul. In addition to the monu- 
ments of antiquity with which it abounds—such as the Obe- 
lisk of Theodosius, the Serpentine Column, and the remains 
of the walled Pyramid, which all stand in a line, describing 
the axis of the ancient circus—it has other advantages which 
mma, | fit it for the purpose for which it has now beer se- 
lected. In its immediate vicinity, and within full view, St. 
Sophia and the magnificent mosque of Sultan Achmet, which 
now occupies a portion of the original circus, stand out in 
bold and majestic relief. A number of hovels and dilapidated 
buildings, it is true, rather mar the general effect, but not to 
the extent of diminishing or effacing its beauty. This square, 
which so often witnessed revolts among the Janissaries and 
also the commencement of their extermination, has now been 
appropriated as the arena for the more peacetul purposes of 
an industrial and commercial competition. ‘The unpreten- 
tious but not ungraceful structures which have been erected 
in the centre of the square consist of a principal building and 
an annexe, the two being intersected by the granite obelisk. 
As it was impossible to provide the necessary arnount of space 
without encroaching on some of the monuments, the Serpen- 
tine Column was included bodily in the annexe, in the centre 
of which it stands, enclosed by an iron railing, a grim remini- 
scence of antiquity frowning on steam monsters in the 
form of locomotives, steam-engines, and other such prac- 
tical encroachments of present times over the past. 
The whole building comprising the annexe covers an area of 
12,000 Turkish pics—sowething over two acres. It is a mix- 
ture of Turkish and Moorish architecture, with an Alhambric 
porch, and forms altogether a very pleasing and light struc- 
ture. The main building consists of four aisles, in the centre 
of which there is an Oriental Court, with marble fountain, 
and « profusion of plants and exotics. The whole is glazed 
on the top, to admit sufficient light. 

* * As it is difficult to reason with Sultans and dangerous 
to trifle with their commands, however unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary they may be, no representation was made to him as to 
the incompleteness of the work; and on Friday last, the day 
fixed by him, the Turkish Industrial Exhibition was opened 
by the Sultan in person. A week before the public, and even 
the Commissioners themselves, did not believe it possibie that 
it could be opened before one month. Contrary to general 
expectation, nu great solemnity was observed on Friday last. 
The specie Corps even were not invited to be present. It 
seems that the great ceremony is deferred to the time of the 
distribution of awards and prizes. There was no one present 
but the Commissioners and the Turkish Ministers. The Sul- 
tan walked round the building and expressed his approval of 
the ments. He bestowed a valuable jewelled watch 
on Fuad ha, as a souvenir of the occasion. He does not 
seem to have paid much attention to anything in particular, 
with the exception of acrayon copy of a drawing represent- 
ing a mounted Mameluke in all the excitement of battle. The 
original by Horace Vernet is well known, and lithographic 
copies of it abound on the Boulevards ia Paris. This sketch 


the elegant kiosk which is set apart for him in the building, 











his visit on two occasio! 
** The 


But the guests would not be satisfied. They insisted either 


rious articles have been carried out with a degree of 
and judgment which I have much pleasure in recording }, 
is true that the very first impression produced is that a grea, 
deal in the way of utility has been sacrificed to show, 
must one be too hard upon the Commissioners for this, ti, 
so much in the character of Orientals that it could hardly}, 
expected that they would have departed from the rule on » 
occasion like the present. All their gorgeous and gli 
productions—the magnificent ts and of A 
and Smyrna; the silver and gol brocades of Aleppo, Dy 
mascus, and ad ; the richly embroidered pra eT carpey 
and tapestries of Brussa: the smart costumes of Janina an 
Albania ; the gaudy-coloured tissues of the Imperial factory. 
a costly collection of pipes, tastefully arranged in a t . 
the beautiful silver filagree ornaments of Tunis and Tripoj: 
last, but not least, a sclection of Palace and Crown jewe. 
valued, 1 am informed, at upwards of two millions sterlip 
these are the things which first meet and enchant the eye; whi, 
the more profitable and more important productions of th 
country are huddled together out of sight, so as not to dis 
turb the harmony and magnificence of the general effeg 
The inexhaustible fertility of the soil is represented by thy 
cereal productions of the country, @ great portion of LI, 
alas! for want of roads, rots on the place of its growth. Thy 
silk cocoon, so important a source of revenue to the Gover. 
ment, the wool, the cotton, the production of their oli, 
woods, the incalculable riches of their virgin forests, and, 
thousand other valuable productions too numerous to ber. 
corded here—all these are but poorly represented, and dit. 
cult to be found. Enough is seen of them, however, by tho 
who look with a critical and observing eye, to show the greg 
wealth of the country, and the enormous productive and com. 
mercial importance with which a proper administration might 
so easily endow it. 

Considering the apathy of Orientals in such things, a very 
good attendance has been secured since the opening, whieh 
goes on increasing. On the first two or three days the 
admitted averaged 3,000. Yesterday 5,000 visited the ale 
ing, which was not very crowded. Wednesdays and Satur. 
days are reserved for ladies only. The price of admission js 
6d., excepting on Wednesdays and Fridays, when it is is, 

It is curious to see the variety of Orieutal costume 
the visitors. Turks of the old school in their sober pelisses 
and white or green turbans, swarthy Arabs in gaudy-coloured 
robes, Persians in their high conical caps, Circassians in their 
beautiful costume—all these, contrasting so greatly with the 
uniform and uninteresting garb of a European crowd, tend, 
together with the peculiar decorations of the building, to in- 
vest this Exhibition with a picturesque effect, quite refreshing 
to Europeans.—Letter from Constantinople, March 7. . 





ANOTHER DOG SHOW. 


“Every family should have a dog. It is like possessing 4 
perpetual baby. wht is the plaything and crony of the whol 
house. It keeps them all young.” This quotation from the 
admirable essay on Our Dogs seems to furnish a sufficient 
rantee for the success of the Exhibition which has been 

at Cremorne during the present week. We take for granted 
that everybody has read Dr. Brown’s Essay, as well as that 
everybody has been to see the Dog Show. That “ extraordi- 
narily ordinary” dog Toby; the fleet thin-flanked shepherd's 
dog Wylie; the handsome, fierce, and gentle Wasp; the 
rough-haired incomparable little bit of a terrier Duchess ; and 
the huge old mastiff Rab, who had fought his way to absolute 
supremacy and had the gravity of all great fighters—these pets 
of Dr. Brown have been made as familiar to his readers as if 
they had shared in the scenes which he describes ; and when 
those readers visited the Dog Show, they might have amused 
themselves in trying to select from the vast number of dogs 
exhibited a suitable embodiment of each of Dr. Brown's con- 
ceptions. The Highland gamekeeper’s explanation of the so- 
lemnity of demeanour of a famous terrier—* Oh, sir, life’s full 
o’ sairiousness to him—he just never can get enuff o’ fechtin” 
—might have been appropriately uttered in reference to some 
of the sedate heroes of the Dog Show, whose ears and muzziles 
testified that they had endured, while their teeth showed their 
power to inflict, punishment. What Dr. Brown calls “ three 
of the great cardinal virtues of dog or man—courage, ea- 
durauce, and skill,” existed in rich abundance among the 
fighting dogs exhibited at Cremorne ; and if it were desired to 
find a companion who would tell no tales, betray no secrets, 
never talk, ask no troublesome questions, be always ready for 
fun, take kicks meekly, and be ready to ask pardon for being 
kicked, and whose whole conduct might be summed up in the 
words orat, plorat, et adorat, that desire also might be gratified 
at Cremorne. A morning spent in the contemplation of ca- 
nine beauty and virtue, under all varieties of form and charac- 
ter, would enable the visitor to feel the wisdom of Sir Walter 
Scott’s saying, that it is well that dogs die soon; for if they 
lived as long as Christians and we liked them in proportion, 
and then they died, that would be a thing that nobody could 
stand. 

The large collection of dogs in the Exhibition at Cremorne, 
although on the whole deserving of commendation, was in 
some respects inferior to that which, last summer, attracted 
crowds of visitors to the Agricultural Hall at Islington. As 
the hunting season is not yet over, it could not be expected 
that this exhibition would contain anything of the kind equal 
to the Duke of Beaufort’s fox-hounds, which made such 4 
beautiful appearance in the last. The show of greyhounds 
also was smal] and poor. Among the bloodhounds, which 
trom their rarity excite very great mterest, there was no equal 
to the magnificent dog Druid, who was so deservedly ad- 
mired at Islington. The deerhound ies would have been 
adequately represented by a splendid dog named Alder, who 
had colour, shape, size, and all the marks of the purest breed- 
ing, but that unhappily this noble animal was suffering from 
a complaint which seriously impaired his good looks and 
strength. If Alder had been in perfect health, he would have 
been the finest dog in the Exhibition, and the sight of him 
alone would have well repaid a journey to Cremorne. But 
as Alder was not in perfect health, it is difficult to understand 
how he could be entitled to the prize which has been aw 
to him. The colour of this dog and his next-door neighbour 
was dark iron-gray. There was another almost equally fine 
animal, in colour tawny, like a mastiff, but having in other 
respects the appearance of a deerhound, who was placed 
among foreign-bred dogs of no particular classification. The 





show of mastiffs was The best specimens of English 


| breed were excellent, and there wag one quite equal to them 


| 


among the foreign-bred dogs, occupying the next place to the 


seems very much to have struck his fancy, for on retiring to | deer-hound already mentioned, who almost — * resembled 
y 


him in colour, although in all other respects widely different. 


and from a latticed balcony of which he can command the | The show of setters, both Irish and English, was admirable, 
whole Exhibition, he asked that it should be brought to him. | and some three or four of them were examples of perfect 
He left the building after some time, and has since repeated | beauty in this kind of dog. The retrievers were very numer 


ous, and included man) -rate animals. There were seve- 


ns. 
arrangements and disposition of the va-|ral fox-terriers of highly captivating look. The classes of 
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a. ors wae) ly filled ; but they did not display nearly 
perl merit ‘with the two last-named classes. It must be 


owned, howsver, that Ranger, who took the first prize of his | pu 


class. was a noble dog. There was not much to be said in fa- 
year of the spaniels. z 

In several important respects the show of sporting do; 
was, therefore, inferior to what might have been expected ; 
pat among dogs used for other than sporting — only a 
yery unreasonable visitor could have been disappointed. 

ore was, in the first place, our old friend Sam, the largest 
dog in the show or out of it, looking even better and behaving 
quite as well as when his grand proportions delighted all who 
yisited him at Islington. Sam is properly a boar-hound ; but, 
in the absence of game suitable to his powers in England, he 
can searcely be reckoned among sporting dogs. It was satis- 
factory to find that Sam has a son who promises, when he is 
fall-grown, to equal the dimensions of his father. It should 
be noticed that Sam, who is probably the largest dog in Eng- 
land, was bred in France. here were several other foreign- 
pred dogs of great size. The St. Bernard mastiff, with fine 
tawny coat, and & rough-coated dog, also described as being 
of the St. Bernard breed, but very different in aspect from the 
mastiff, and not unlike a spaniel, attracted public notice at 
ence by their gentle look and manner, and by their great 
size. The magnificent stature and strength of some of these 
foreign dogs commands popular admiration, in spite of the 
obvious remark that their weight must detract from their uti- 
lity. Speaking generally, these very large dogs are not much 
more useful than the very smal] ones which are called, with 
perfect aptness, toy dogs. Indeed, the English dog-breeder, 
who looks practically at the subject which he has in hand, 
is very well aware that the t size which charms the un- 
instructed eye is for almost all useful purposes a disadvantage. 
The admiration of ordinary visitors for big dogs is very like 
that of a crowd for a troop of Life Guards ; for in both cases 
an imposing presence withdraws attention from a want of 
adaptation to actual emergencies. The apparently general 
superiority in the size of foreign-bred dogs is no doubt partly 
due to the largeness of some of the animals which are com- 
monly hunted on the Continent. It may, however, be doubted 
whether Englishmen would desire to possess equally large 
dogs, even for the same sort of work; for whenever size and 
weight interfere with activity and endurance, they may be 
safely pronounced to be excessive, 

it is not uncommonly assumed that the merits of the New- 
foundland dog are in proportion to his perpendicular altitude. 
But this popular notion is erroneous, for the best bred New- 
foundlands are of moderate size. There was a considerable 
number of specimens of this sort of dog of various merit in 
the Exhibition, and not one of them was as large as dogs 
which are often proudly cherished by housekeepers as New- 
foundlands. As regards fighting dogs, nobody supposes that 
mere bigness should be studied at the expense of combative 
efliciency. The bull-dog pure and the bull-terrier were largely 
represented in the Exhibition, and numerous models might 
have been selected of animals admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose Which art, as it were, commands nature to keep in mind 
in propagating these two sorts of dogs. The a has pro- 
bably the most imposing presence, but the length of the bull- 
terrier’s neck and head, and the sharpness of his muzzle, ren- 
der his power of attack far more formidable than the 
bull-dog’s. As regards determinatio: endure, it would be 
impossible to surpass the well-bred bull-dog. The first place 
among the fighting dogs was certainly due to the bull-terrier, 
Captain, who had the record of his many victories displayed 
on a card beside him. * * —ZLondon paper, March 28. 

—_——__»>—_—_. 

Panis Fasnrons For Aprit.—We have now arrived ata 
period of the year when “la mode” may be said to be in a 
transitory state. Velvets must give place to taffetas and furs 
to lace. Moire antique and pouit de soie are also much worn 
this season, and truth compels us to repeat, what we so fre- 
quently said last year, that foulard is still one of the materials 
most in vogue. Seeing that it can be obtained in all shades 
and in such a variety of charming designs, it is not surprising 
it should so long retain its sway in the fashionable world. All 
colours are worn, but brown—from the Havana brown to the 
lightest shade approaching nankeen—and blue are those most 
frequently seen. 

lrish poplin makes a very suitable and clegant dress for the | 
nonth of April. We this year find those made in checks or 
narrow stripes much worn. Taffetas, of a light colour, with 
narrow strips of spotted velvet, or dotted over with velvet 
flowers, is exceedingly elegant. Many walking dresses of this 
material in black are richly trimmed, either with designs in 
stamped velvet or with medallions of a new style of passe- 
menterie, Teffetas antique continues in favour. 

Braiding, wide insertions of lace and narrow flounces of 
guipure may, perhaps, be specified as the three styles of trim- 
ming most appropriate for spring dresses; but taffetas is also 
sed, in ruches, either pinked or bound, or in narrow quill- 
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nets, but we cannot admire nor recommend this style, although 
the utmost has been done with such a material for the 


rpose, 

* * Round hats are beginning to reappear with the fine 
weather. Those we have seen as yet are principally of felt or 
velvet, trimmed with ribbon and feathers. The shape for the 
season will be more decided in another month.—Le Pollet. 





THE QUEEN AnD Court.—Her ss continues in good 
health at Windsor Castle. On Tuesday the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, having previously en leave of the 
Danish Reyal family who have left England, returned from 
Buckingham Palace. Their Royal Highnesses left Windsor 
Castle yesterday for Sandringham, Norfolk. After their re- 
turn next month, arrangements will be made, of which due 
notice will be given, for the presentation to the Prince of 
Wales of addresses from Corporations and other public bo- 
dies. It is believed that the next Drawing-room will be held 
on Tuesday, the 28th of April. On Wednesday, the Queen 
privately received the addresses from the corporations of Lon- 
don, Dublin, and Edinburgh. H. M. made an effort to come 
from her retirement upon this occasion, in order to be able 
personally to assure these important and central bodies of the 
deep feeling of gratification with which H. M. had witnessed 
the late universal and enthusiastic display of loyalty and at- 
tachment. Prince Alfred left Malta on Wednesday, for Mar- 
seilles, in H. M.’s ship Magicienne. He is expected to arrive 
at Windsor Castle to-morrow evening. —Eraminer, March 28. 


This afternoon, at 4 o'clock, an unexpected communication 
was received at Windsor by the South-Western telegraphic 
line, to prepare for the reception of Prince Alfred at 7 o'clock 
in the evening. Shortly before that hour the Queen, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Hesse, the Princess Helena, and the 
junior members of the royal family came to the station by the 
private drive through the Home Park, and awaited the arrival 
ot the Prince in the royal saloon, which has been prepared 
for the special accommodation of the royal family.—Precisely 
at 10 minutes past 7 o’clock the Prince, with his suite, arrived 
by special train, and as his royal highness stepped from the 
carriage, her Majesty came on the platform and most affec- 
tionately embraced him.—A number of the most respectable 
inhabitants were kindly admitted on the station by the South- 
Western authorities to welcome the Prince's arrival.—The 
Prince, although he appeared thin, was in excellent spirits, 
and in much better health than could have been expected 
after the recent iliness.—Court Circular, Windsor, March 31. 





Lovts Napo.gon’s Personal CouraGe.— * * May I be 
allowed to say that I have during the last 15 years seen Louis 
Napoleon, as Representative of the people in the National As- 
sembly, as President of the Republic, and as Emperor of the 
French on occasions the most trying. I have seen him thus 
probably as much as any man in France, and certainly more 
than Mr. Kinglake. I was close to him at Besancon in 1850 
on the night of his visit to the Halle, when, separated from all 
his attendants, he stood or walked alone in the midst of in- 
furiated bands composed of the very dregs of the populace, 
who were shaking their caps and their fists in his face and 
shouting in his ears, “ Vive la Republique Democratique et 
Sociale!” and, as I thought, on the point of tearing him to 
pieces. He looked as calm, collected, and unmoved by this 
wanton outrage, his countenance the same, as when he was a 
few hours before reviewing the troops, and the mob fell back 
before him while he walked slowly along, for his wonderfvl 
self-possession extorted respect even from them. I saw him 
a few days afterwards penetrate almost alone into the Croix 
Rousse of Lyons, the most revolutionary quarter of that revo- 
lutionary city. On his return from his tour in the provinces, 
on that and subsequent occasions, all Paris saw him, at a time 
when political passion was at the highest, when men were 
roused almost to madness, traverse the long line to the Boule- 
vards, from the Bastille to the Madeleine, and riding alone at 
least 50 paces in advance of his Staff, which he would not al- 
low to run the risk he himself was ready to meet. The way 
was no doubt lined with troops, but there was nothing to pre- 
vent an assassin in the houses, crowded to the roof, from aim- 
ing at so good a mark as he showed himself. Yet there was 
no sign of trepidation, no change of countenance, not the 
slightest agitation, as he bowed, hat in hand, in recognition of 
the few salutes which greeted him. It would be no imputa- 
tion on the courage of any man to allow his escort to ride by 
= side or to follow him, but Prince Louis Napoleon did not 

0 80. 

I was near the spot in the Champs Elysées when Pianori 
took his stand a few paces from the Emperor and deliberately 
levelled his pistol and fired two shots point blank at him, and 
I observed the Emperor display the same calmness as if he 
was in his private room at the Tuileries, salute the bystanders, 
and ride on at the same pace as if nothing had occurred. I 
was not far from the spot when the three shells of Orsini ex- 





‘ngs which must on no account be placed higher than ten 


inches from the bottom of the skirt. Very narrow flounces | terrible night, but if an 


are still in fashion. 

The veste Figaro is as universal a favourite as ever; and 
frequently the body of the dress is trimmed so as to appear 
like one. Bodies are also made with small postillon basques 
or with a band; but with the latter we may mention a no- 
velty, consisting of a long Spanish sash of taffetas, which 
— twice round the waist and tied in a bow at the 
side. 

Sleeves are almost invariably made narrow and straight, a 
fashion which has now lasted some time; though we think 
it highly probable that, as the ;warm weather approaches, 
we shal! find dresses of thin material made with wider 
sleeves 

The usual form for spring mantles is either the rotonde, 
small collet, saute-en-barque (or short jacket) and the scarf. 
They are very frequently made of the same material as the 
dress. Those in taffetas are trimmed with lace. 

* * For morning dress the polonaise will be worn all 
through the summer. It is made all in one piece, with small 
Sleeves, with the seam up the back and the skirt quite plain. 
They will be trimmed with passementerie in front of the 
body, up to the seam of each shoulder, and on the sleeves, 
Wrists and pockets. 

Robes de chambre are generally made plain, without a 
Seam in front and large plaits at the back. The fronts of the 
skirts are trimmed with revers of plush or quilted taffetas or 
braid of the colour of the taffetas lining. A cord and tassels 
tound the waist. 

* * The shapes of the spring bonnets are much the same as 
those worn during the winter, but not at all exaggerated. 
They are trimmed with bouquets of feathers or flowers. Ma- 
rabout feathers are much worn ; not the plain marabout, but 
long marabouts, resembling the saule feather, but not 
so long. The marabout dechiree is certainly the prettiest and 
Most graceful trimming for a dress bonnet one can ibly 
fad. “Some good houses are using leather trimming for bon- 


ploded. I will not again describe the scene presented on that 
thing ever occurred to make the heart 
quail and to destroy all poostnne of mind, it was that murder- 
| ous attempt. The Emperor, not knowing in the darkness and 
| confusion whether he and his wife were not still tracked or 
encircled by murderers, stepped deliberately from his car- 
riage, ascended to the balcony, and showed himself to the 
people, who gave vent to their feelings by enthusiastic shouts, 
excited not merely by his escape from a horrible death, but by 
admiration of his marvellous composure at such a moment. 
And the next day and the day after every one saw him move 
slowly along the Boulevards, and in the most crowded parts 
| of the city in an open carriage, unattended by « single sol- 
dier. The man who passes through scenes like these with un- 
altered courage, who encounters without a change of muscle 
| and with such complete self-possession the worst the assassin 
can do, is not one to turn craven on the field of battle, which 
he seeks of his own free will, and amid the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of war, which tend to inspire courage even where 
jit is wanting. If Mr. Kinglake believes that the Emperor 
Napoleon is not fearless, he is alone in that belief. For my 
part, I have known his friends and isans as well as his 
bitterest enemies ; but at no time, either of public tranquillity 
or public convulsion, do I remember to have heard from friend 
or foe the slightest doubt of his courage. Whatever other 
ch may have been brought inst him on personal or 
political grounds that never was in the number.—Paris Cor- 
respondent of the “ Times.” 


Tue Duet at Vienna.—“ The Times contains an account, 
taken from the Spectator (republished in the Albion) of the 
| fatal duel which took place at Vienna, on the 23d of February 
last, between the Secretaries of the Dutch and Spanish Lega- 
tions, Count de Rechteren de Rosande and M. Muruaga y 
Vildosola. d 4 
“In this account a deplorable tragedy is transformed into 
& romance—to such an extent that from it no correct notion 








stances that deserve serious consideration. The issue, the 
death of an only son, a young man of great promise, has been 
the object of deep and universal sympathy. Hence it appears 
desirable that the principal facts relating to the duel should be 
correctly reported. The following statement of them has 
— to us by a sure and unexceptional au- 
ority. 

“Both gentlemen frequented the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
P—- we need hardly say that the name of Falkenstein was 
fictitious. In og Sy of trifling disputes often arising 
there between them, Mrs. P—— had M. Muruaga y Vildosola, 
requested by Mr. P——, henceforth to abstain from visiting at 
their house. Upon this occasion M. Muruaga y Vildosola 
used language which was insulting to the Count de Rechteren 
de Rosande, attributing the exclusion to intrigue on his part. 
The insulting expressions were reported by Mr. P—— to Count 
de Rechteren de Rosande, upon which he sent a friend to re- 
quire M. Muruaga y Vildosola either to retract his words or 
to fight with pistols. M. Muruaga y Vildosola refused to re- 
tract, and accepted the duel. He at first insisted on using the 
Spanish sword, but as this weapon was refused he agreed to 
pistols, on condition that, if after a certain number of shots 
neither party was wounded, the combat should be continued 
with swords. The seconds referred the case to Prince S——, 
an authority in such matters, and he decided that when one 
shot had been fired by each y, without effect, the duel should 
be resumed with unpointed sabres. 

“ After a last, fruitless effort at conciliation, the duel took 
place; the parties, walking towards each other, to fire when- 
ever they pleased beyond a distance of 32 paces. The Count 
fired first, without wounding his adversary, and a moment after 
he fell, shot through the heart by M. Muruaga y Vildosola. A 
person who witnessed all the acts of the duel has given us the 
most positive assurance that the Count showed himself to the 
last brave to a fault, and worthy of the noble name he bore. 
Consequently, all that is related in the Spectator about his de- 
meanour on the occasion must be attributed to the desire of 
producing effect in a certain direction. 

“You would greatly oblige us by publishing this statement. 
The leading journal has ever been ready to lend its powerful 
aid to truth.” —Letter from the Hague, to the Editor of the Times. 


TRANSFER OF OwNnERSHIP.—Our member Mr. Ewart has 
procured from Government an account of the sale and trans- 
fer to British owners of U.S. shipping. It is a return of the 
tonnage built in the United States and registered in England 
in the years 1860-61-62, and in this year down to the 9th day 
of the present month. The amount of tonnage thus transfer- 
red by sale to British ownership in the three kingdoms in the 
year 1860 was no more than 11,716 tons. In 1861 it increased 
to 66,757. This increase of the registered transfers of U. 8. 
vessels did not progress in 1862. It amounted only to 59,103 
tons, but the two months and nine days embraced in the re- 
turn for this year show a change of ownership from citizens 
of the U. 8. to British subjects of no less than 24,745 tons. 
Supposing an equal amount of such transfers to continue 
during the whole of the present year, this would be at the rate 
of about 128,800 tons to be deducted from the tonnage of the 
shipping of the U. 8. and added to the tonnage of Great 
Britain. This of course is also exclusive of the diminution of 
the quantities of U. 8. shipping tonnage which we may sup- 
pose has taken place in the transfer of American ships to 


other nations as well as Great Britain.— Liverpool paper. 





Lorp Netson’s Coxswain Stitt Attve.—An_ unusual 
sight in connection with the celebration of the Prince of 

ales’s marriage was witnessed at Newton-Abbot. There is 
residing in this town an old man named John Pringle, who 
was tormerly Lord Nelson's celebrated coxswain on board the 
Victory, and who attained the great age of 102 years, on Mon- 
day, the 19th of May last. This historical veteran took part 
in the festivities there on the 10th, and was drawn round the 
town with the procession by Mr. White, the portreeve of 
Newton, in an open carriage. He appeared to be in excellent 
health, and to enjoy the proceedings most heartily, and was 
greatly cheered by the numerous spectators. Although rather 
infirm, the mental faculties of the “old salt” are unimpaired, 
and he is still remarkable for those social qualities which dis- 
tinguished him in earlier life. He was born in the county of 
Fife, and on attaining the of 21 he entered the royal navy. 
Whilst in the service he took an active part in many celebrated 
battles—the Nile, Trafalgar, Alexandria, &c. e believe 
Southey mentions him as the man who gathered the surren- 
dered swords of the French and Spanish captains at Trafalgar 
“up under his arm like a bundle of faggots.” At the ripe age 
of 92 he married his second wife.— Western News. 


Tue Nvustans tn Mexico.— * * The black regiment, kid- 
napped from Egypt, has arrived at Vera Cruz, and the oldest 
nations of the Eastern and Western hemispheres are only about 
to come to blows in the 19th century, and that without well 
knowing why. Macaulay mentions that red men scalped each 
other along the shores of Lake Huron, because Frederick the 
Great stole Silesia from Maria Theresa. Because the Juarez 
administration refused to settle a fraudulent debt of one 
Jecker, a Swiss merchant, Egyptian fellahs—who most eo 
only know of France in connection with the Suez Canal, h 
never heard Switzerland mentioned, or ever dreamt of Mexico 
—sail thousands of miles to cut the throats of some of the de- 
scendants of the Anal —Letter from Paris. 








Lire IN THE SappLE.—Up to the year 1803 Sir Tatton Sykes 
confifed his attention while in the country to a few rides for 
his elder brother at Beverley races, to the breeding of a small 
flock of pure Leicester sheep, which he commenced at a ve 
early age, to his duties as a volunteer, and to riding backwards 
and forwards on horseback from London to Yorkshire, and 
from his home to the principal north-country race meetings. 
In that year his name first appears in the Racing Calendar as 
the owner of Telemachus, and for the next thirty he continu- 
ed to keep a few horses in training, but chiefly country 
*% —, which he rode himself. But so great an interest 
has he always felt in the chief racing events of each year, that 
he has witnessed nearly eighty St. Legers, most of which have 
been reached on hi On one occasion, we are told 
in “ Silk and Scarlet,” that “he was second to Mr. Lindow in 
the four mile Macaroni Stakes at Pontefract, slept at Doncas- 
ter that night, and was beaten in another four mile race 
against ‘ Split post a at Lincoln next day. Twice 
over he journeyed from Sledmere to Aberdeen, with his rac- 
ing jacket under his waistcoat and a clean shirt and a razor 


in ket, for the sake of a mount on the Marquis of Hunt- 
as Batt and Sir David Moncrieff’s Harlequin, when the 
elter Stakes was the race in Scotland ; and without 


to sleep at Breeching that night, 
and reached Doncaster after six days’ ride, just in time to see 
St. Leger. 360 miles were done, 











of the case can be formed. It was accompanied by circum- 








rincipally in the forenoon, on a little blood mare, and with 
the exception of a alight stiffness, she seemed no worse.” 
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There were giants in those days 
foremost oes | their feats may be oned this of Sir Tatton 
and his little blood mare, for to do 60 miles a day under a man 
6 feet 2 inches high and scaling 18 stone, is no mean perfor- 
mance for the animal ; while the en and love for racing 
which could plan the trip show the ter of the man in 
his true colours. 

On his succeeding to the baronetcy by the death of his 
brother, Sir Mark, in 1824, he took to cath, which had 
long formed a part of the Sledmere establishment, and hun 
them till the year 1843, when, being in his 70th = — and his 
son declining the task, he them to Mr. Willoughby, 
since became Lord Middleton. The kennels were at Eddle- 
thorpe, fifteen miles from Sledmere; but, after the 360 miles 
to Scotland and back, the few additional miles to covert ren- 
dered necessary by this distance were little thought of. He 
was a very popular M. F. H., and he early introduced the 
use of thorough-bred horses as hunters both for himself and 
his huntsmen.—Sporting paper. 


Tue Tueatricat SteaAM Ur.—The new Theatre Company 
(Limited) is announced. It appears that this company has 
purchased a long leasehold in the Haymarket, whereon a 
theatre is to be erected, in respect of which many advantages 
and improvements are promised, including wide entrances, 
roomy seats, unobstructed and good ventilation. 
The long leasehold has also been acquired of nearly an acre 
of land on the corner of Westminster bridge, including the 
Westminster Theatre. The directors state that, having re- 
ceived an offer from Mr. Boucicault to lease the whole at a 
rent which will pay the shareholders 10 cent. on the capi- 
tal subscribed, or to manage the en’ on their behalf ia 
consideration of his receiving one-third of the net profits, they 
have resolved to accept the latter form of the offer, having sa- 
tisfied themselves that during the erection of the proposed 
new theatre the Westminster Theatre alone will pay the share- 
holders 10 per cent. on their subscriptions. The capital is to 
be £125,000, in shares of £25 each.—Hraminer, March 28. 


men and horses, and 








STRANGE Manner or Deatu.—The Toulon journals re- 
lates the following strange story: “ A warder of the bagne 
here, named Durand, has just met with his death in an extra- 
ordinary manner. He was amusing himself, while off duty, 
with fishing in the dock from a narrow fishing raft, when 
having caught a mullet, and not knowing where to place it 
to prevent it escaping into the water, he conceived the idea of 
holding it between his teeth while he baited his hook. The 
fish struggling in the convulsions of death ended by slipping 
its head first into the mouth of the man and then down his 
throat, completely filling up the cavity. The man rushed out 
of the dock for medical aid, but soon dropped dead from suf- 
focation. The autopsy, which took place on the following 
day, showed that there had been no possibility of saving the 
man’s life. The position of the fish and the action of the vis- 
cous matter with which the scales were covered, while facili- 

the mullet’s entry into the gullet, had rendered its ex- 
traction impracticable without injuries to the throat as 
would also have caused death. The author of this involun- 
we See measured about seven inches long and two 
broad.” 

Hotp on To Your Rers.—A startling occurrence occur- 
red at Brighton lately. The carriage and horses of Mr. Ram- 
bold, 5 Percival terrace, were stan in front of Clarence- 





mews, Eastern road, Kemp-town, while the coachman was] Black 


reparing to monut on the box to drive the carriage round to 
Perrival terrace for the famil to take an airing. He had put 
poe my and was buckling the reins, when the hurses 
off at full gallop, and continued a headlong career 
through some streets, till arriving at the bottom of Eaton 
lace, they dashed madly across the wide carriage road of the 
ne le, and, bounding over the pathway, came with 
fearful force against the strong wooden railings which run in 
face of the sea-wall, here at its greatest height—about seventy 
feet. The railings, strong as they are, gave way to the shock, 
and horses and carriage went headlong over the cliff, crushing 
with fearful violence on the hard ground at the base of the 
wall. The two animals, for which their owner had recently 
been offered £800, were killed on the spot. The carriage was 
broken into a hundred pieces; nothing, in fact, but the springs 
remained unbroken. 


Tue Rvutixe Passion on THE Rock or Grsravtar.—The 





Hunt Steeple-chases at Gibraltar came off on the 5th inst., un- 5 
der the 


of his Excellency the Governor. The 
ground chosen by the stewards was the same as last year, 
and is known by the name of the “ Eastern Beach Course.” 


The jumps (twelve in all) were identical with those of last} : 
year, with the exception of a bank and ditch (the bank made | ‘ 


firm with pe which did not, as was expected, prove a 
stopper to any of the horses. The great scarcity of rain made 
the course much better than last year, but gave us almost cause 
to fear that the water jumps, of which it is principally com- 
posed, would be dry. Little fear would have been felt, could 
we have anticipated the down-pour which came on the night 
previous to the races. When it does rain here, it certainly 
rains as if the flood-gates of heayen were let loose. On the 
morning of the 5th the rain still continued, but at about ten 
A.M. it cleared up, and the sun shone out and cheeréd us with 
his warmth for the remainder of the day. The first race was 
set for twelve at noon, and shortly previous to that hour might 
be seen, wending their tedious way across the deep sand, num- 
berless well-known hunters, carefully clothed and closely 
watched, whilst numerous equestrians of both sexes, together 
with several were hastening onwards towards the 
scene of action; and truly, when all were assembled, and the 
jockeys for the first race taken their preliminary canter, 
there must have been few there without sufficient poetry in 
their composition to have feli a thrill of delight go through 
them when (seated or standing on the rock which formed the 
d stand) they surveyed the gay scene beneath them. At 

¢ distance of it a mile, and immediately to our front, the 
sea rippled calmly on her sandy bed; to the right hand rose 
Calpe’s rock about three miles off, whilst the und was 
grandly formed by the ridge of hills known ty e name of 
the “ Queen of Spain’s chair” from the fact of the then Queen 
of Spain having occupied the highest point of them during the 
last siege of Gibraltar ; and it is very questionable whether in 
a A whole of a —— or can ns a ae 
with greater advan scenery, or con 80 a 
wabeell tpand ceundl on the fuck om e eastern beach affords. 


The races are sufficiently described yer Pee to say that 
the meet’ went off satlafactorily ; in most cases best 


riding of the jockeys ; giving h J nog t hi 

0 e ; > 

elds und reaplochans may peave © & Oe oe 
"s best riders in days to come, and that 

lead us over the high hills of » in 

foxes in the world, may some day lead the fields in High Lei- 


ted | of the State. The “ es tog says nothing about its m 








cestershire or the stiff ox-fences of the Pytchley.—Letter from 
Gibraltar, March 8. 


Missovrti-Isms.—The Missourians have quite a penchant for 
curious characterization. The members of the Legislature are 
divided into Charcoals, Clay-banks, White- and Snow- 
flakes. The first and last are the extremes of both — 
The “ Charcoal” believes slavery a moral enormity, “the sum 
of all villainies,” as well as an impediment to the prosperit 





character, and some of them absolutely ve it free from 
moral taint, but a curse to the material interests of the State. 
The “ Whiteleg” is the strong Union democrat, who is not 
considered quite reliable by the more ultra, who are the 
“Snowflakes.” The “ Whitelegs” would support ual 
emancipation. Then they have two words to express the idea 
of underhanded plotting—to wit, “skullduggery” and “ che- 
nanigan.”—Ezchange paper. 





Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 744.—By 8. A. H. 
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White to play, and checkmate in 5 moves. 


SoivTion TO PROBLEM No. 743. 


White. Black. 
1 P to Kt 6, ch 1 K to R3 (a) 
— | 2 B tks Q (5) 
SRtoQKt4 3 Any move 
4 B mates | 
(a) 1 KtoKt 

+ by 2 B covers 
38 BtoB5 3 any move 





4 Q tks B mate 


(b) If Black play 2. P to R 6, White takes B with Q, and then if 
advance other pawn, R takes P, mating. 





The following Evans Gambit was played not long ago, in Lon- 
don, between Messrs. Barnes and McDonnell. 





White(B.) Black (M‘D.) White(B.) Black (M‘D.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 2 BtksQ,ch BtksB 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 2% QteoQBs PtoKR4 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 31 ook t3,ch K toR2 

4 Pto QKt4 B takes P 28 QtoK Kt5 BtoK Kt3 
5PtoQBS BtoR4 2 Kio QB RtoK7 

¢ Puede P tks P 30 PtoK R4 QR toK 
7 QtwQKt3 Qtok BS 31 BtoK Kt3 K Rtks QRP 
8 Castles thd Be eae QRtoQ 

9 Kt tke B P tks Rt 33 RtoK B QR to 9 B7 
10 PtoK5 Qto K Kt3 M& RtoK B2 te 

11 Q ths P K Kt to K2 35 K toR2 gat 

12 KttoKt5 KttoQ 36 Bto K 5 to K 

IS PtoKB4 PtoQ4 37 K to Kt8 R to Q 

14 PtksPen pass, P tks P 38 Rto BS R tks 

15 Rto K Kt to K 3 39 K tks R Pto K B3 
6 BtoQKt5, ch K to B 40 B tks P P tks 
ITBtoQR3 KttksBP 41 QtoQ Kts R tks 

18 KRtksKKt K tks R 42 QtksKtP,ch K to R3 
19 Qto B7,ch KtoK B3 43 QtksQRP BtoK 5, 
20 BtksQP(a) K tks Kt 4 KtoK3 RtoKKt5 
21 Btks Ktch KtoK R4 4 PtoK KtS PtoKR5 
2 QtoK5,ch rd LY 46 QtoQ7 K to Kt4 
23 Bto K2, ch to Kt3 47 Qto KKt7,ch B to K Kt3 
2 Btogs K BR to K (6) 48 PtksP,ch Rtks P 


And the game was drawn. 





(a) All this is very cleverly played, and the position uncom- 
monly interesting and critical.—(d) It is clear that if the Q take 
B, Black is mated on the move ; he therefore plays the best coup 
on the board in the circumstances.—{c) From the moment of win- 
ning the Q, White’s play savours of haste and over-confidence, 
and Black's of corresponding care, hence, in spite of the immense 
disparity in foree, the second player comes off with a drawn 
battle. 





Mr. Kolisch has sent to Mr. Morphy a formal challenge to play 
him a match of the first eleven games. Mr. Morphy declines. 





Lire amr Fors—The take of herrings by fishermen 
within the jurisdiction of the Scotch Fishery Board amounted 
in 1861 to nearly 900,000,000. It seems a marvellous drain 
upon the power of multiplication of one animal to destroy in 
a year a multitude exceeding in number, perhaps, the whole 
human population of the globe. But this vast number sinks 
into insignificance when compared with the destruction ef- 
fected by other agencies. It is very common to find a codfish 
with six or seven herrings still undigested in his stomach. If 
we allow a codfish only two herrings a day, and estimate that 
he feeds on herrings for only seven months in the year, he 
takes 420 as his allowance during that time ; and since at least 
2,400,000 codfish were caught in 1861, and the cod and ling 
caught were certainly not a tithe of those left behind, the des- 
truction of herring by those voracious fish alone may be esti- 
mated at ten times as great as that effected by all the fisher- 
men put together. But the conger and the dogfish probably 
do as much mischief as the cod and ling, the gulls and the 
gannets slay their millions, the porpoises and grampuses des- 
troy untold multitudes, sea trout and innumerable other fish 
prey upon the herrin , flat fish of all kinds resort in im- 
mense numbers to the spawning grounds of the herring to 
prey upon the freshly deposited ova. Extensive as our fishery 
Setations are, their effect upon the supply of herrings be- 
comes inap’ when compared with all these consuming 
agencies. Royal Commissioners, who have recently in- 
quired into the operation of the laws relating to herring traw- 
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ling, and from whose these statements 

result of all this:—A plentiful 
in any year nourishes and supports 
my of enemies, and if these latter multiply 
rings become diminished in number, whereupon 
destroy them are starved down, and, in a weakened 
more easily fall a prey to their own enemies ; the herring, 
relieved from their oppressors, in a year or two appear agg: 
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in immense numbers, and so the alternations of p ma 
over production, and panic in the trade which they . 
will occur with as much regularity as if the herring were m, 


nufacturers. ——— 
Tue GiacrerR Trape.—Glaciers have become an impor, 
ant article of commerce! A great ice traffic is springing » 
in Switzerland, and the orders already received are enormoy, 
At Grindelwald hundreds of workmen are employed in CUtting 
ice into blocks for sale. At os after penetrating » 
veral layers, the labourers arrived at a natural grotto, 160 fee 
long, 8 feet wide, and 65 feet high. The men who first enteny 
were lost in admiration at the magnificent spectacle. Ty 
grotto has since been lighted up with torches and illumingtg 
with Bengal fire, and the light reflected from these walls ¢ 
crystal, it is said, produces quite a dazzling effect.— Ditto, 


History Repeatine IrseLr.—If American political write; 
are to be credited, this Republic has always been in imminey 
deadly peril, on some score or other. A writer in the May 
dist has recently unearthed a specimen of old-time politicy 
jargon, in the shape of a book called The Olive Branch, pup 
lished in Philadelphia, in 1815. It rep “ tional ve. 
~ as being “on rocks and quicksands,” and is dedicated y 
OLLOWS : 

“ Go, Olive Branch, into a community which beholds th 
pillars of the government tearing away; the nation neary 
prostrate at the feet of a ruthless foe; anarchy rapidly 
proaching ; a number of ambitious leaders, regardless ue 
common , Struggling to seize upon the government, 
and with this view opposing every measure calculated 4 
ensure our salvation.” 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

The advertiser, having been restored to health ina few wecks by 
a very simple remedy, after ey | suffered several years with, 
severe lung affection, and that dread disease, consumption, § 
anxious to make known to his fellow sufferers the means of cun, 
To all who desire it he will send a copy of the prescription used 
free of charge,) with directions for preparing =m using the same 
which they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthm 
Bronchitis, &c. The only odject of the advertiser in sending th 
prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread informatio: 
which he conceives to be invaluable ; and he hopes every suffere 
will try bis remedy, as it will cost them nothing, and may prove: 
blessing. Parties wishing the prescription will please address, 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 

Williamsburg, King’s County, N. Y. 


J. BEVRIDCE & CoO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
NEWBURGBH, County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 

Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Al 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Mat 
and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac 
ter, an erally known as a standard article. 

an e as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shipping 

y use. 


ARMY SHIRTS! ins ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
823 CANAL STREET, New York. 


Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 ani 
$30 per dozen 


. Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 

shirt making. — 

IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 

SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 

GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Of- 

sb; cappiiaeg Cileaaetnane Goma 
; com rao 

power and wide eld of observation. 

Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 
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SEMMO Optician, 
66914 Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 


A’ GIMBREDE & SONS, 872 BROADWAY, (Cor 
18th St.,) Fine Lary A Wedding and Visiting Cards. 
BRANCH of 588 BROADWAY and Envelope Manufactory. 


J. N. Gimbrede—Seymour N. Gimbrede, 
EnveLopa Makers, Carp ENGRAVESRS AND STATIONERS. 
588 BROADWAY. 


™ IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE 
lopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade from the 

purest stock, and st d to suit cust 
GIMBREDE’S French Papers are made to his order in various 
textures and varied des’ 5 
GIMBREDE’S Rough Papers (hand made) are very superior, 
with Envelo; perfectly matched. 

GIMBREDE’S Mou ig Papers are decidedly the finest to & 


found. 

GIMBREDE’S stock of single initial dies are very numerous, 
many letters quite uncommon. 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms hart 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
marked, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 
1 7. 
GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought ~. Parties about to order will please give at least opt 
week's notice. 
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VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 


are, a8 UsuaL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 
aT 





300 CANAL STREET. 
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